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What College for My Daughter? 


By G. Stanley Hall, Ph D, LL D 


=&hOR most parents and for 
mea most intending freshmen a 
college is a college, and 
which is chosen is too fre- 
quently almost a matter of 
chance. The relatively few 
parents of college youth who 
have themselves been to college turn natu- 
rally toward the one which they attended. 
The question may be decided by the tra- 
ditions of the fitting school from which 
most of the graduates go to one or a 
few colleges. Perhaps an older sister, or 
the personal recommendation of the prin- 
cipal, or of some energetic alumna, or, 
nowadays, of some traveling representa- 
tive of the college, offering special rates, 
remission of fees, or even scholarships, 
decides; or, again, propinquity and ease 
of access to home during vacation may 
settle the question. Sororities sometimes 
exert a prepotent influence. The religious 
character of the college is not infre- 
quently the strongest factor, as is occa- 
sionally its social status. Very rarely 
does anyone concerned judiciously weigh 
and compare the claims of different insti- 
tutions, and still less study the fitness of 
the young candidate for an academic 
eareer from the standpoint of her moral 
or mental character, ability or even ma- 
turity. 

This is obviously wrong. In several 
countries of Europe, especially Germany, 
the fame of a professor, the quality of 
his teaching and the degree of develop- 
ment of his department have a weight 
so great that students often change from 
one institution to another several times 
during the course to acquire, if possible, 
the maximum benefit of all. It is a happy 
circumstance that this is beginning to be 
the case here. One of the most spicy 
and interesting books of the past year 
in this field is an attempt to differentiate, 
perhaps even too sharply, the characteris- 
ties of five representative institutions. 
This very day the press reports a de- 
tailed attempt on the part of President 
Hadley to sum up the differences in the 
character of the men Harvard and Yale 
tend to turn out, and the differing in- 
fluences in those two institutions, in a 
way which, if correct, ought to be weighed 
—_ reference to every boy attending 
them. 


It is not my purpose here to describe 
the characteristic differences among va- 
rious institutions, but to urge the fact 
that there are very great individual dif- 
ferences in youth, which ought to be kept 
in mind, and that a college ought to be 
preseribed for individual natures and 
needs. It would indeed mark an important 
epoch in higher education in this coun- 
try if the traits that distinguish one 
college from another stood out in bold 
relief for the benefit of patrons, instead 
of tending to be obliterated, as if all 
could possess all excellences. In fact, 
each has its own marked merits and de- 
fects, and differentiation would make the 
entire educational system more compre- 
hensive and effective. 

But we deal here with individuals. As 
to expense, the catalog sometimes gives, 
doubtless without intention, a very erro- 
neous conception of the cost of educa- 
tion, because extras, in what seem to be 
cheap colleges, bring up the amount. 
Moreover, girls’ colleges differ in the 
expense of dressing. I am told of one 
college where the nominal expense per 
annum runs from one hundred and ninety 
dollars to two hundred and fifty dollars, 
but where few girls really escape with 
less than five hundred dollars. This is, 
therefore, a question that demands some 
preliminary consideration. One can choose 
essentially the same course of study in 
institutions where the other customary 
expenses vary greatly. 

Again, shall the girl go to a coeduca- 
tional institution or to a woman’s col- 
lege? Here I urge that the temperament 
of the girl should~be considered. If she 
is a little giddy, inexperienced and im- 
pressionable, these qualities would be an 
important factor in the decision. Many 
universities have no dormitories for 
women; the girl has to find her own 
boarding place in town, and she has there- 
fore greater liberties. Hence, it should 
be considered whether she is ripe to meet 
these conditions. Some universities have 
no dean of women, and the girl is quite 
without an older friend to advise her, 
unless the wife of some member of the 
faculty has the time and taste for this, 
which is probably rarely the case. 

If, however, the girl is self-reliant, sen- 
sible and with a definite end in view, it 
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would perhaps be unjust to deprive her 
of the liberal atmosphere and freedom 
of a large institution. She would not 
be confused by many electives and waste 
her time. The university usually has a 
larger library than the woman’s college, 
and more professors of national reputa- 
tion by whom the juniors and seniors can 
profit. I think there is a perhaps inde- 


finable difference in mental attitude in the 
girls that come from women’s colleges 
as compared with those from coeduca- 
tional institutions. In the latter they ac- 
quire a largeness of view and toleration 
of many sorts of deviations from the prim 
<cc—e that often hedge in a woman’s 


e. 

On the other hand, a larger proportion 
of girls in colleges for women only live 
in dormitories than is the case in coedu- 
eational institutions, and thus in the 
former they gain more social life and 
experience with each other, although in 
some of them men are so rarely seen that 
they are not very well known. Let us 
hope that this extreme segregation is on 
the decline. 

There are also certain universities now 
where the attitude of the men is hostile, 
aud this exerts some inevitably bad in- 
fluence on the social life and attitude of 
the women and perhaps tends to make sex 
a sect. A woman does not do her best 
where she is not weleome. Doubtless 
there are girls who would be stimulated 
in such an environment, but there are 
others who would be repressed and 
stunted. 

The size of the student body and of the 
class should also be considered. If the girl 
needs individual care and direction in her 
studies, or demands exceptional treat- 
ment in any way, she is more likely to get 
it in the small college. 

It is, I think, always a fair question 
whether both boys and girls should not 
find in college some marked contrasts to 
the life at home. For example, the rather 
over-mature and wise girl of the city 
might often profit by a thirty-six months’ 
sojourn in the quiet atmosphere of a 
country college, where she would be ex- 
posed to the sanifying influences of 
nature, and could have some personal 
experience with fields, forests, flowers, 
streams and the starry heavens, and could 
elimb hills and walk by sea or lake. A 
little knowledge of rural life might calm 
her pampered nerves, tranquilize her soul 
and give her poise. 

Again, a city girl with countless ac- 
quaintances, but no close and intimate 
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friends, might experience great gain in 
a small college community from the 
closer and longer intimacy with a very few. 
She would also have there the oppor- 
tunity and even provocation, which I be- 
lieve essential to every maturing girl, for 
that occasional solitude in which she 
may form that acquaintance with herself 
which is unknown to some girls. There 
are society, and, alas! even college women, 
who have no resources when left to them- 
selves; and this danger, I believe, would 
be more likely to be removed by the small 
college than by the large institution, the 
very entrance to which from the quiet 
of home is a source of perpetual excite- 
ment and whose constant incentives to 
activity may result in that nervous 
diathesis peculiar to some overstimulated 
women. A sluggish girl needs a little 
of the inebriation of the crowd, and may 
be awakened by it, and one with innate 
self-possession may find it only strength- 
ened and confirmed by the surrounding 
flutter. 

Again, a girl brought up in luxury, 
with wealth enough to gratify every 
whim, would certainly profit by a few 
years of association with those in hum- 
bler circumstances, who are nearer the 
bottom facts of life. She ought to know 
something of the struggles and aspirations 
of the splendid army of girls who are 
looking forward to making their own way 
in the world and to rendering it the great- 
est amount of service. I have known 
eases in which both Catholic and Jewish 
parents have chosen a Protestant and 
Christian college on this principle of sup- 
plementing rather than intensifying quali- 
ties. 

It is impossible to predict whether a 
girl of eighteen will devote herself to an 
intellectual eareer—teaching or otherwise 
—or become the mother of a family, but 
I would urge that unless the former is 
probable, which is predictable in only a 
very few cases, preference should always 
be given to those institutions that have 
well-developed departments in domestic 
science, music and art, and where the 
women members of the faculty would not 
be ashamed to develop a wholesome course 
in the study of child nature. Again, for 
all girls I would have parents or advisers 
consider whether or not the college has a 
good course jn hygiene, and whether the 
precepts there taught are actually prac- 
ticed. I would especially insist, for girls 
even more than for boys, that parents 
should learn -something about the kind 
of food provided, and the way in which 
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the culinary department is managed. In 
some colleges meals are served a la carte, 
and when girls can save money from the 
table for other things, and can choose 
dishes, they act with incredible unwisdom 
in both respects. Several college presi- 
dents in the Middle West have assured 
me that in these particular respects wrong 
systems work great harm, and that girls 
are far less likely to “feed” in a whole- 
some way than are boys. 

It is often said that girls are more 
generic and less prone either to specializa- 
tion or differentiation than boys, but there 
are, nevertheless, immense differences be- 
tween girls, and they are more influenced 
by the social environment of the college 
than boys. The delicate, shrinking, nervous 
girl, who is perhaps precociously bright 
in her studies, needs a college abounding 
in sedative influences, where she can have 
a great deal of individual liberty, even to 
the extent of occasionally staying out of 
recitations and examinations, and where 
the almost boundless possibilities of an 
over-developed and finicky conscience will 
be avoided by encouraging only ideals and 
traditions that are simple, quieting and 
sanative. Healthful girls, full of the pos- 
sibilities of motherhood and aboynding in 
life, should be sent to a college where 
their imperative need of excitement will 
be recognized, where the restraints of 
propriety and ancient maidenhood will 
be relaxed, where liberty and leisure 
will abound, and where the courage will 
be developed in them to follow their 
own marvelously adequate intuitions. 
Again, girls who are vigorous in body and 
keen in intellect, and they alone, need an 
academic atmosphere tense with ideals of 
pure scholarship, and ean withstand many 
of its dangers. I, for one, heartily agree 
with a recent authority who insists that 
women have greater capacity for educa- 
tion along the lines of personal and do- 
mestie hygiene, because they have at the 
same time greater needs and greater sa- 
gacity than boys. 

I think it pretty well made out that the 
average American girl of about the age 
of eighteen has reached an interesting and 
slightly unique stage of first maturity, 


in which she has fully attained her stat- 
ure and is as beautiful, as intuitive and 
as brilliant as she will ever be. If at 
this time she is in the right environment, 
she will develop mentally, morally and 
in all her sympathies by leaps and 
bounds, far transcending anything the 
slow-paced curriculum ean offer. Her 
fresh, eager zest in life is so intense that 
all studies seem pale. Never is Nature 
teaching her so fast. This, moreover, is 
usually the time when individualities 
sprout most frequently and develop most 
rapidly. If choice or chance brings her 
into a wrong environment, the inevitable 
result is a slow and subtle arrest, the 
early stages of which are hardly per- 
ceptible even to her nearest and dearest 
friends. Hence both the need and the 
difficulty of studying the girl individually 
are at their maximum now. It is just at 
this period of entrance to college that the 
quality of the college atmosphere, the 
ideals of the professors and the whole 
character of the institution exert their 
strongest effect. 

It is for these reasons, greatly empha- 
sized by the differences in colleges, that 
every individual girl should be the object 
of some special consideration on the part 
of those friends who know her and know 
at the same time the varieties of institu- 
tions, so that a college can be prescribed 
for her somewhat as apparatus in an 
orthopedic gymnasium is prescribed for 
individual needs. It is, of course, pos- 
sible in the space at my disposal here to 
give only the faintest and most general 
idea of the innumerable individual char- 
acteristics that ought to be weighed. It 
is a critical and in some respects an un- 
natural thing for a boy, whose nature is 
freedom, to spend the best hours of his 
growing days in school. His later long 
academic apprenticeship for life is hard 
on his health and his morals, if not indeed 
on his native intuitions. But if this is 
true for the boy, how much truer it is for 
the girl, the higher education of whom is 
one of the most difficult, intricate and as 
yet incompletely solved of the problems 
of civilization. 


Colleges for Women 


Some Differences 


Katharine Bibby: 


a) HE more clear-cut is a 
distinction drawn be- 
tween college and college, 
§ the less will it approxi- 
mate fairness. Every 
woman’s college is acutely 
conscious of the defects 
of its merits, and keenly desirous of 
mending them. The city college nurses 
athletics, the college whose students live 
at home makes strenuous efforts toward 
social life. Certain big distinctions are 
easy. Wellesley, Vassar, Bryn Mawr and 
Mt Holyoke are real country colleges; 
Radcliffe, Barnard and the Woman’s Col- 
lege of Baltimore frankly city colleges, 
while between them stands Smith, planted 
in the heart of a little city, yet with beau- 
tiful country not far away. 

Of the country colleges, Wellesley and 
Bryn Mawr draw on the resources of 
great cities, while Vassar and Mt Holyoke 
are self-contained. If affiliation with a 
great university, with its guarantee of high 
standards, attracts you, then Radcliffe and 
Barnard will come to the front. On the 
other hand, if you want your girl to rub 
up against students from all over the 
world, you won’t choose an affiliated col- 
lege. If you want your girl to be taught 
wholly by men, Radcliffe and Barnard 
will appeal to you. Bryn Mawr has a few 
more men than women on her academic 
faculty, Smith counts one-third men, Vas- 
sar one-fifth, and the rest have a sprin- 
kling of masculine names. The size of the 
faculty in proportion to the student body 
is greatest at the smaller colleges. 

Two colleges for women, Radcliffe and 
Barnard, boast the advantage of affilia- 
tion with a great university, These are 
not co-educational institutions. Harvard 
means everything to Radcliffe: the under- 
graduate body, nothing. On their own 
eampus Radcliffe girls take Harvard 
courses, pass Harvard examinations under 
a faculty entirely composed of Harvard 
professors and instructors. The great 
university library, the museums, are open 
to them for special work, though when 
they read at Harvard it is behind the 
bars of the ladies’ “coop.” The student 
bodies of the affiliated institutions stu- 


diously ignore each other. This year the 
German Club of Harvard invited the Ger- 
man Club of Radcliffe to join in giving 
a play. It is the first instance of student 
co-operation. So separate is Radcliffe, 

Among her singular advantages she 
counts her free elective system, which 
enables her students to specialize at will; 
and her big faculty of men, for she be- 
lieves there is stimulus for girls in eon- 
tact with masculine minds. At her el- 
bow lie all the resources—musical, liter- 
ary, artistic—of Boston, and within a 
few miles the historic shrines of New 
England. She prides herself on the 
normality of her students’ life in a city as 
over against the isolation of a country 
college, with its tendency to foster warped 
and overfeminine ideals. So large a pro- 
portion (about two-thirds) of Radcliffe 
girls come from the Greater Boston that 
out-of-town students are much invited into 
homes, never losing their touch with nat- 
ural family life. 

Radcliffe used to be accused of provid- 
ing superb educational advantages but no 
college fun. Five years have changed all 
that. Two fine dormitories have sprung 
up, so that out-of-town Radecliffians are 
no longer doomed to the dullness of Cam- 
bridge boarding houses. A_ beautiful 
gymnasium and an imposing library 
building make the “campus” something 
more than a mockery. And best of all, 
Agassiz Hall (architecturally harmonious 
with the other two) has risen for the sole 
purpose of providing a center for college 
social life. Clubs have sprouted thick, 
and dramaties have developed, until some 
parents feel that they threaten to extin- 
guish every other phase of Radcliffe life. 
What with the perfect little theater, the 
exceptionally fine courses in dramatic lit- 
erature and the technique of the drama 
under Professor Baker, together with 
constant practice in the staging of plays, 
Radcliffe is fast becoming the best place 
in the country for the training of play- 
wrights. Being small—about four hun- 
dred and fifty students—and young, Rad- 
cliffe is naturally expensive. Tuition costs 
$200, and living from $270 to $540, ac- 
cording to rooms. 
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In two respects affiliation means some- 
thing different to Barnard and to Rad- 
eliffe. Harvard indeed signs Radcliffe 
diplomas as a compliment, but they re- 
main the diplomas of Radcliffe. Barnard 
gives no degrees herself; the sheepskin 
of her girl students is the veritable sheep- 
skin of Columbia University. Barnard 
has her own faculty (men of the same 
standing and distinction as members of 
other Columbia faculties), its own admin- 
istrative board and representation upon 
the university council, thus having a vote 
on all university affairs. No other wom- 
an’s college has at the same time so much 
independence and so large and dignified a 
share in the privileges of a great univer- 
sity. Columbia admits Barnard students 
to its famous library on the same terms 
as men, not railing them off like Harvard. 
One peculiar advantage for women plan- 
ning to teach is that by arrangement be- 
tween the institutions a Barnard student 
may earn at the same time her academic 
degree and the professional diploma of 
Teachers College. Barnard still draws 
most of its students from New York, 
though since the opening of Brooks Hall 
(said to be the handsomest college dor- 
mitory in the country) there has been an 
increase in numbers from the South and 
West. The college has its own athletic 
field, uses the Thompson Gymnasium at 
Teachers College and has developed so full 
a social life that, in common with many 
other colleges, it is beginning to feel the 
danger that its social organizations may 
leave too little time for more earnest intel- 
lectual activity. 

The Woman’s College of Baltimore is 
not affiliated with Johns Hopkins, yet it 
gets not a few advantages through its 
proximity. The college draws on the uni- 
versity for lecturers and even for profes- 
sors. The university library is available. 
Tilustrious foreigners, drawn to Baltimore 
by the fame of Johns Hopkins, speak at 
the Woman’s College. Washington is but 
an hour away, and special privileges at 
the Smithsonian Institution accrue to col- 
lege girls. 

The college stands for a different edueca- 
tion for men and women. With the belief 
that home-makers, more than breadwin- 
ners, need versatility and liberal culture, 
it has been made impossible for a girl to 
get through the Woman’s College blind 
on one side. She cannot specialize so 
narrowly as to escape general intelligence. 
On the other hand, she must specialize 
at some one point. Wherever by nature 
she seems to run deepest she does rigid, 


intensive work throughout her course. 

Health is a hobby with the Woman’s 
College. Every detail of the beautiful 
buildings has been planned with an eye 
to the exclusion of “dust gardens” and 
pockets for antique air, and the ventilat- 
ing system ventilates. Nobody is per- 
mitted to overstudy or underexercise. In 
the dormitories supervision of the stu- 
dents’ health and social development is 
carried to a point more like the first-class 
boarding school than like most Northern 
colleges for women. Yet that it is no 
boarding school, so far as scholarship 
is concerned, is evidenced by the remark 
of a slangy Johns Hopkins professor, 
“You know the Woman’s College is no 
slouch.” The Methodism of the Woman’s 
College is rather more pronounced than 
the Quakerism of Bryn Mawr, yet Metho- 
dists have never preponderated in faculty 
or student body. 

A notion prevails that Bryn Mawr is 
no place for the average girl, that the 
entrance requirements are so stiff, the 
college work so rigorous that only those 
of exceptional ability need apply; also 
that it is a college for the rich and aris- 
toeratic. Nothing could be more unfair. 
Bryn Mawr is expensive, being small and 
lightly endowed, and supporting, more- 
over, a large faculty, more than half 
men. But what with scholarships, a stu- 
dents’ loan fund and opportunities for 
self-help, a poor girl need not hesitate to 
enter Bryn Mawr. In spirit the college 
is essentially democratic, so much so that 
budding Greek-letter societies have more 
than once been smothered by an outraged 
student body which tolerates no exclusive 
clubs. They say the president of a re- 
cent class, the most popular girl in the 
college, was reputed to have worn the 
same gown throughout her whole four 
years. So much for “snobbish” Bryn 
Mawr. 

As for the rigors of entrance, it is true 
that slovenly preparation carries no one 
into Bryn Mawr, and true, too, that there 
is not in America a more scholarly insti- 
tution for women. Fellowships and grad- 
uate scholarships insure the presence of 
a large group of women devoted to ad- 
vanced or original work, and their spirit, 
as at Johns Hopkins, filters down through 
the undergraduate body. There are no 
“snap courses.” Yet Bryn Mawr grad- 
uates depose that any girl with decent 
preparation and an ordinary mind should 
be able to pass the college gates and 
sustain herself when she gets there. It 
should be noted, however, that the college 
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accepts no certificates from preparatory 
schools and requires for entrance three 
languages and a science, where others 
demand three or two and a science. 

Social life at Bryn Mawr is perhaps 
simpler and interferes less with serious 
work than at some larger colleges, yet the 
students are by no means so austerely 
intellectual as to disdain fun. Plenty of 
little teas, informal dances, dramatics and 
picturesque class functions lighten the 
round of work. Among her distinctive 
advantages Bryn Mawr counts the archi- 
tectural beauty of her campus, as har- 
monious in its grouping of gray stone 
buildings in the style of the English Re- 
naissance as a bit of old Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Climate scores a long mark. The 
college stands four hundred feet above 
the sea, and the mild winter and long, 
beautiful spring of southern Pennsylvania 
make outdoor life possible the year ’round. 
The group system of electives, borrowed 
from Johns Hopkins, avoids alike the 
dangers of overspecialization and of su- 
perficiality. 

The pioneer in self-government, Bryn 
Mawr exercises over her students no 
undignified control. This does not mean 
thal each girl is a law unto herself, but 
that student committees regulate the be- 
havior of the student body. A Bryn 
Mawr girl goes into Philadelphia to pass 
the night without so much as asking per- 
mission. She simply registers her town 
address. And the college has never had 
eause to regret the trust. It has been 
said that the college is agnostic in tone, 
whereas there exists a vivid religious 
life. The students do as much settlement 
work in Philadelphia or in the village 
as is deemed safe on the ground of 
public health. 

The largest registration at any wom- 
an’s college in the country—fifteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six students—sufficiently 
attests the popularity of Smith. Despite 
the sixteen halls of residence, no less than 
nine hundred girls are this year unable 
to live on the campus! Were it not that 
some upperclassmen prefer cheaper board 
in the town, small hope would remain to 
freshmen and sophomores of getting into 
the coveted campus houses. As it is, they 
must register years ahead, 

Two things contribute largely to the 
rush toward Smith: her reputation for 
social advantages and the comparative 
lightness of requirements. Fewer hours 
of recitation per week are exacted at 
Smith than at any college of equal rank. 
You can get your A B without mathe- 
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matics, and musie practice or studio work 
in art may count toward a degree. These 
things rouse the ire of students in some 
other colleges. They say you can 
“squeak through” Smith with too little 
work, 

That Smith turns out both scholarly and 
brilliant women cannot, however, be dis- 
puted. No girl is under compulsion to 
keep down to the minimum, and of course 
the minimum has nothing to do with the 
quality of work required. It is a matter 
of educational theory, this question 
whether the college must gauge high the 
quantity of required work. 

No college has, or can have, a mo- 
nopoly of style. For any institution which 
wins that reputation instantly attracts 
hordes of the unstylish, hoping to catch 
the trick of fashion. No college so rea- 
sonable in price as Smith could be made 
up largely of the ultra-fashionable. For- 
tunately every type of girl is liberally 
represented at Smith and every sort of 
cleverness—literary, musical, artistic, ex- 
ecutive or social—comes to coronation 
there. Smith girls do know how to have 
an amazingly good time. Indeed, so 
complex and whirling is the social life 
that till you remember that no one girl 
ean have a hand in it all, you wonder 
how any work gets itself done. It is al- 
most a misfortune to the college, the 
public emphasis on gayety, for it rather 
obscures the seriousness of the college life 
beneath. 

Though the Smith campus is not beau- 
tiful, the country just outside Northamp- 
ton is exceptionally so. Smith girls make 
the most of tramps and mountain climbs 
and other inducements toward life in the 
open. Among her advantages are the 
cottage system of residences which re- 
places mammoth dormitories with homes; 
the presence of men on the faculty; the 
light expense (four hundred dollars a 
year, all told) ; and the varied methods by 
which an indigent student may help her- 
self without losing easte. 

One cannot think of Wellesley without 
its lovely setting of lake and wooded knoll 
and hollow, “as if,” as somebody has 

said, “a girls’ college had been dropped 
down in the Forest of Fontainebleau.” 
Architecturally, Wellesley has compara- 
tively little to boast of. Bryn Mawr, and 
for that matter Mt Holyoke, have far 
more imposing eampus effects. But no 
college can touch Wellesley in the beauty 
and extent of the country that is her very 
own. Nature counts tremendously in the 
Wellesley girls’ memory of college days. 
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Nervously soothing after the strain of 
brain-wrestlings or “exams,” it keeps 
alive that poet which in most of us dies 
too young. It makes for contentment and 
quietness of spirit. 

Maybe it is because of the constant 
enticement outdoors that social life at 
Wellesley is less feverishly active than 
at Smith. Wellesley had all manner of 
elubs and societies before the younger 
eolleges were born, and some of the most 
exquisite outdoor pageants of the college 
year are enacted by Lake Waban. The 
very dignity and symmetry of the fine old 
eollege make it difficult to put its advan- 
tages briefly. It combines a sylvan soli- 
tude with excellent connections with Bos- 
ton. Its library is big and so are its col- 
Jections of art illustration. It is, so far 
as I ean ascertain, the only great college 
which deigns to look after student die- 
tetics. The boat crews, under the eye of 
the gymnasium director, get superb exer- 
cise. Were I to suggest improvements, they 
would be more men on the big faculty 
and the extension of the cottage system 
of homes instead of the addition of more 
big dormitories. If I should commit the 
indiscretion of comparing the Smith with 
the Wellesley type, I should say Smith 
girls were the more sophisticated, Welles- 
ley girls the more 
eharges four_hundyed and fifty dollars 
a year for tuition and living. ~~ 

The atmosphere at Vassar is one of 
regular and continuous application to 
work. By common consent social relaxa- 
tions seem to be relegated to such times 
as will interfere least with the main bus- 
iness of college. The oldest of the ecol- 
leges for women and one of the most 
thoroughly self-contained, Vassar has a 
rich store of traditional customs and fes- 
tivities, besides a multiplicity of organiza- 
tions, serious or frivolous, from debat- 
ing clubs to eating societies like the Nine 
Nimble Nibblers, to say nothing of pri- 
vate spreads and impromptu fancy-dress 
frolies, to which Vassar girls are partic- 
ularly addicted. 

Yet it is of strong and inspiring courses 
that your Vassar alumna is likeliest to 
speak when the college is in question. In 
looking over my notes I find specific 
praise of the courses in economics, Eng- 
lish, French, German, physics and history. 
Of history, under Professor Salmon, one 
informant (a scholarly man) says that it 
is one of the best courses to be gotten in 
any college. Accidental though it may 
have been, this repeated emphasis on 


work, it is significant of the spirit of 
Vassar. 

Four years in the beautiful Hudson 
Valley count for much in a student’s 
life. Country tramps are much in vogue; 
golf, tennis and hockey vie with basket- 
ball in keeping the athletic contingent out- 
doors. Discussion of live publie topies 
is free and stimulating, especially during 
a political campaign, when torchlight 
processions and stump speeches are the 
order of the hour. Self-government is 
gaining ground, though searcely so devel- 
oped as at Bryn Mawr. Senior year is 
one of peculiar blissfulness, for the rev- 
erend class monopolizes the main build- 
ing, dining together daily and enjoying 
special corridors and parlors sacred from 
underclassmen. Vassar is democratic. 
College feeling is more vigorous than class 
feeling, and cliques are notably absent. 
The students are, as a rule, admirably free 
from pose. It has been said that Vassar 
tends to free her alumne from eaprice and 
the narrow personal point of view which 
a man calls “ feminine,” replacing them by 
a certain breadth and largeness of out- 
look. 

Vassar sternly limits her numbers to 
the one thousand she can accommodate. 
Her price, five hundred dollars, is neither 
prohibitive nor low. 

Mt Holyoke still suffers somewhat in 
the public estimation from the fact that 
she was evolved from a seminary. Peo- 
ple are slow to realize how rapidly and 
steadily she has pushed her standards 
forward to full college form. The last 
decade, even the last five years, have seen 
notable growth. Always thorough, it has 
added breadth and ripeness. Quaint- 
nesses have dropped naturally away. 
Austerities have melted in the sunshine of 
endowment. That old bugbear, domestic 
work, has been reduced to a minimum. 
Dancing and dramaties are in good and 
regular standing, and social life has de- 
veloped so fully that one hears of one 
small freshman rushed by five societies 
and well nigh done to death in the proe- 
ess. Yet Mt Holyoke keeps her dis- 
tinetive flavor. The fine new buildings 
have not destroyed the country peace. 
Basketball has not been found incom- 
patible with a healthy ardor in the 
Young Women’s Christian Association; 
and the traditional character of the Mt 
Holyoke girl, one of underlying serious 
womanliness, has never been lost. In 
President Woolley the college has a dom- 
inating, magnetie personality which makes 
itself felt for good throughout the body 
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of seven hundred students. The faculty 
is for the most part of women, though 
a handful of masculine names adorn the 
catalog. The course, while as rigorous as 
any, differs in that more work is pre- 
scribed, less elective. Mt Holyoke is still 
the least expensive of women’s colleges, 
three hundred and fifty dollars covering 
tuition, board and room. 

Unique in its combination of technical 
education with the purely academic work 
of a college, Simmons offers great attrac- 
tions to the girl who looks toward self- 
support. The foundations of general in- 
telligence are laid as broad and deep as 
can be when a girl has to crowd into four 
years her culture and her special training 
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for a profession. Programs are offered 
in six so-called schools: household eco- 
nomics, secretarial studies, library science, 
science, horticulture and the School for 
Social Workers. Dormitories, with plenty 
of sociability and careful motherly su- 
pervision, take care of the non-Boston- 
ians, who come from all over the Union 
and even from Norway, Argentina and 
the West Indies. Entrance to Simmons 
is comparatively easy, the president real- 
izing that many @ girl may succeed in 
domestie science or in a secretarial posi- 
tion who would “ flunk” an examination in 
higher mathematics. But let nobody ven- 
ture on Simmons who is not prepared for 
stiff work. Such invariably fall by the way. 


Little Songs of May 


The Little May Moon 


By Alice Crary 


The little May moon is out in the field, 
In the field of the star-strewn sky: 
It is treading the way of the Mother 
Moon, 
Who waxed and waned ’neath the April 
tune 
Till she sank on the hills to die, 
A circle completed, a light gone by, 
In the mists of the rain-drenched sky. 


Oh, little May moon, grow stronger we 
pray, 
In the field of the star-strewn sky: 

For pilots will look to your face for 

light, 

And lovers will wander new fields tonight, 
And sleepless children, for lullaby, 
Will catch new notes from the songs 

on high— 
Oh, little May moon in the sky! 


Three Dreams 
By Ellen Burns Sherman 


The orchard sweet is dreaming 
A dream of rose and white— 
A dream of autumn harvests, 
Of ruddy apples bright; 


A dream of downy peaches, 
Of sun-dyed cherries red, 
Of mellow pears of gold, 
And grapes by Bacchus fed. 


Amid the blossoms nesting 
A bird is dreaming, too— 

A dainty blue-shelled dream— 
Heaven send her dream come true! 


And in the fragrant orchai! 
Two lovers dream anew ° 
The old fond dream of bliss— 
Heaven send their dreams come true! 


Oh, chilling frost, forbear! 
The orchard’s dream to blight; 


thieving hands beware 


The wee bird’s dream to fright. 
But, most of all, kind Fate, 

Withhold the frost, I pray, 
That blights the dream of love 

And turns its rose to gray. 


By Their Fruits 
By Warwick James Price 


Where is our faith? Year after year 
We say: “ Our God is just,” 

And yet our hearts can harbor fear, 
And cherish cold mistrust. 

Does not his promise stand today, 
Eternal, living, true?— 

“The former things have passed away; 
Behold, all things are new!” 


Yorn 


Illustrated by J. J. Gould 


Rhodora, Advance Agent of the Better Day 


By Anne O’ Hagan 


EpiTor’s Note—This is the Rhodora who, in our last November issue, in “ Rhodora Returns,” 


drove her widowed mother to marmmon j. 


» F COURSE,” said I to 
X my mother, “you will 
wear lavender—a pale, 
half-pink, half-gray lav- 
ender, with a little col- 
lar and tie of creamy 
laee—Mechlin, I think.” 
I am by no means interested in clothes 
as a usual thing, but I do feel that our 
appearance should subtly correspond with 
our souls. Sometime I shall write a 
paper, I think, on “Clothes Sacramen- 
tally Considered ”—* the outward and vis- 
ible sign of an inward and spiritual grace.” 

“Now, Rhody,” said Mother, in her 
most practical voice, “where in East 
Freedom would I be getting Mechlin? 
And why should I go buying your half- 
pink, half-gray silks when I have a per- 
feetly good steel-colored grosgrain that I 
haven’t worn thirteen’ 
times in the thirteen years 
I’ve had it?” 

“You aren’t likely to 
need many more wedding 
gowns.” T -nswered, a lit- 
tle ..g.essly I admit; 
“and I should think you’d 
like it pretty.” 

Mother’s face clouded 
the least little bit in the 
world. “My dear,” she 
said, “if ever you’re a 
lonely old woman awhile, 
you'll see weddings dif- 
ferently; less lacy-and- 
pinky, and more sit-by-the- 
fire in your old clothes, 
with someone sitting by 
the fire in his old clothes, 
both thinking the same 
thoughts — not thoughts 
about the sunset, with the 
cowbells just let in on tol- 
erance, but thoughts about 
the cows coming up to 
milking, with the sunset 
just let in on tolerance,” 
she explained, with a touch 
of poetry for which I was 
unprepared. “No, Rhody, 


I’m not going to get me Clothilde 


any new frock to get married in.” 

“Perhaps,” said I, “you aren’t going 
to have any wedding either?” 

“At my age? Indeed I’m not,” re- 
plied my mother, cheerfully and emphat- 
ically. 

People are wonderfully selfish! I ean- 
not tell what a blow it had been to me 
that my mother, to brighten whose life 
I had given up cherished ambitions and 
desires, had not found my companion- 
ship sufficing, but must needs go marry- 
ing an uninteresting, dull farmer. Still, 
I had learned to stifle my disappointment. 
I had schooled myself to bear patiently 
what amounted to a repudiation of me. 
I confess that the words of a dear friend 
of my own had helped me to this aequies- 
cence in my mother’s plans. When I had 
written to Walter Ridley of the failure of 
my efforts to enrich her 
life from my storehouse of 
treasure, he had replied: 
“Tt is the one lesson that 


piness is not another’s, our 
riches are not another’s. 
For you, beauty, perhaps, 
is summed up in the won- 
derful Venus, the marvel 
of the Louvre; for your 
beloved mother, that, it 
may be, would be but a 
quarter of an hour’s bore- 
dom and afterwards a 
vague memory of ennui, 
while the sight of a bed of 
Dutch tulips might give 
her keen joy and a lasting 
recollection of pleasure. 
Ah, dear friend, the unsel- 
fish giving of ourselves 
does not mean trying to 
drag others into our gar- 
dens of delight, but going, 
gladly, sympathetically, 
into theirs.” 

I had read that letter 
every day to keep myself 
to my high task of helping 
Mother to happiness in her 
way and not in mine, of 


comes to us all. Our hap-- 
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“I tried to talk to him about industrial legislation, but he was evidently of those who 
deny woman an interest in the serious things of life” 


meeting Mr Williams with tolerance and 
courtesy, of referring to him as respect- 
fully as perfect sincerity allowed—and, 
after all this, here was my reward! 
Mother wouldn’t have a wedding, though 
I had planned such a pretty one—the big 
parlor all decked with laurels and spicy 
evergreens and everything that does not 
wither or grow old, and all her old friends 
there, and the clergyman from East Free- 
dom who has baptized and married and 
buried everyone for a generation—oh, I 
had pictured everything! And now she 
said she would not have any wedding! 
“Of course, you must do as you think 


best,” I said. I try 
not to judge harshly. 
Perhaps what seems 
selfishness to me may 
be only her idea of 
the right to exercise 
her own judgment. 
“T ealeulate 
have to, this time, 
Daughter,” said 
Mother, with a little 
wistfulness, as 
though she saw and 
half apologized for 
her thwarting of all 
my plans. 
_ Two or three days 
afterward she and 
Mr Williams went 
off in the sleigh, to 
the village sup- 
posed. The snow 
was holding, al- 
though we were in 
Mareh. But they 
came back from Gar- 
rison, the other side 
of the county almost, 
and there they had 
been married—Moth- 
er in her little, old, 
felt hat tied down 
with her brown barége 
veil, and her fifteen- 
year-old, near-seal 
cloak wrapped about 
>’ her heavy cloth coat. 
She also wore woolen 
gloves, I _ believe! 
When they drove 
back, and he put the 
horse up in the barn 
and eame into the 
kitehen, where 
Mother was getting 
ready to strain the 
milk, I somehow suddenly realized what 
had happened. It was a flash of intui- 
tion. I often have them. When one con- 
sistently tries to live upon the higher 
planes of life, I think that one’s spiritual 
faculties become very sensitive. So that 
I was prepared for it when he said: 
“Well, wife,’ and Mother, laughing and 
blushing like a girl, said, “Go along,” or 
something common of that sort. I eried 
out: “Mother! Married! And in those 
clothes !” 
“ Now, Rhody,” said Mr Williams, “ you 
come kiss yo’’ma, an’ shake hands with 
yo’ step-pa, an’ pray heaven you'll look 
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as sweet to yo’ husband the day you take 
him as yo’ ma looked to me this day! A 
rosy winter apple—it always was my 
favorite fruit.”- And then he added, with 
a rustie attempt at gallantry: “ An’ apple 
blossoms are mighty pretty flowers, too, 
Rhody !” 

“Not trying to drag others into our 
gardens of delight, but going gladly, sym- 
pathetically, into theirs ”’—the noble words 
of my friend reeurred to me. I think 
I may say without vanity that I bore the 
evening with fortitude. But no words 
ean describe how gratefully I received, 
the next day, a letter from Clothilde 
Beasley, begging me for a_ promised 
month’s visit that had been hanging over 
ever since I left college. She had been 
a special student only—and a freshman 
my sophomore year—so that, of course, 
we were not really intimate. Our souls 


were scarcely attuned to each other’s har- 
monies; Clothilde’s, I imagine, would be 
a medley of ragtime, “Juanita” and 
“ Home, Sweet Home.” I mean that she 
was a combination of modern slang and 
flippaney, or at best frivolity, with wishy- 
washy, old-fashioned sentiment. How- 
ever, she had looked up to me in college, 
and I had felt that I influenced her; be- 
sides, she shared my liking for wholesome 
outdoor life, so that there was a sort of 
quasi-comradeship between us. 
Clothilde’s family lives down in Massa- 
chusetts, at New Suffolk, where the big 
cotton mills are. I rather thought I 
should like to look into industrial condi- 
tions there. I knew, of course, that I 
should have the entrée everywhere, for Mr 
Beasley is a rich, retired manufacturer, 
president of the bank, director in the 
mill-owners’ association, elder in the big 


* He did not seem much impressed, but said he guessed he knew a few typical families who would not regard 
it as an intrusion” 
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“* Let us exchange the insane documents” 


ehureh—everyihing proper and conven- 
tional and thoroughly Philistine. They 
live in a big, ugly, square house, stand- 
ing on big lawns at the corner of two 
wide, elm-lined streets. New Suffolk’s 
elms are quite famous—or the New Suf- 
folkians think so. You ean never men- 
tion Italian olive groves or Lombardy 
poplars or English oaks without their 
hastening to tell you what Oliver Wen- 


dell Holmes said of their elms a half 
eentury or so ago. 

Clothilde met me in a big limousine with 
a lot of silver trappings inside—cigar 
cutters and vases with artificial flowers 
bobbing in them, and foot warmers that 
you heat by turning a little serew, and 


brushes and combs in pockets. I thought 
how many mill operatives’ families there 
in New Suffolk could be kept in comfort 
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for a year on the money it all eost—this 
frippery of inxury. After the greetings 
were over, I eouldn’t help saying so to 
Clothilde. She wrinkled up her eyes— 
she has very pretty, long, almondish eyes, 
almost yellow except when they darken 
with excitement—in a laugh, and said: 
“You good old darling! You're just as 
coneerned as ever abont the poor, aren’t 
you? But think how many automobile 
factories’ operatives would be uncomfort- 
able if no one bought limousines! And 
anyway, don’t seold me, for it isn’t ours. 
We have only a runabout and a touring 
car and Mother's electric brougham; for 
Father, who’s stingier than tongue can 
tell this winter, says no limousine for ours 
until times are better! A friend of mine 
lent me this for the day for the express 
purpose of meeting you in proper state 
and of showing you our fair city, Rho- 
dora dearest—dearest!” 

“T shouldn’t have felt insulted if you 
had met me with only a runabout and a 
touring car and your mother’s electric 
brougham,” I answered, sillily enough. 
Sometimes, with Clothilde, I feel myself 
almost as brainlessly gay as she herself. 
“So, if your friend’s likely to want to 
comb her back hair or anythinge—” I 
leaned forward toward the pocket with 
the brushes and mirror. 

“ My friend hasn’t any back hair. He’s 
mnan.” 

“Oh!” said I, for there was an unmis- 
takable consciousness in Clothilde’s voice. 
She always had a string of men dangling 
—boys from Amherst they generally were 
in the * Hamp” days, with a few running 
down from home or up from New York 
or over from Cambridge, for good meas- 
ure. She’s one of those girls who simply 
ean’t exist without masculine admiration, 
and she always succeeds in having it— 
often of a sort, however, which more 
thoughtful women would scorn; it’s seldom 
that a Thinking Man wants to talk to 
Clothilde. 

As we drew up before the steps, a doc- 
tor’s buggy moved forward to make room 
for us. “Is someone sick?” I asked. 

“No, nothing to speak of. Mother’s 
having nerves or digestion or something 
this week, and Dr Sparling humors her 
by coming every day or so. She’s up and 
about, you know—only notional, the poor 
dear! If she had to get ont and do a 
day’s washing, she’d be perfectly equal 
to it. It’s just having nothing to do.” 

“If that is true,” said I, “the doctor 
ought to tell her so. But I suppose he 
needs the money,” I added satirically. 
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“Dr Sparling? Oh, he’s not that sort. 
Not a quarter of his visits ever seem to 
go on the bill. He’s a friend of the fam- 
ily’s.” 

ing my bag upstairs, and Clo was behind 
me. Mrs Beasley's bedroom door was 
open, and she called to us. 

“Girls, come here! Clo, bring your 
wonderful Rhodora in at once. Rhodora, 
T’ve always heard you called that, my 
dear, and I’m not going to ‘miss’ you. 
You'll forgive my not being downstairs 
to weleome you. The doctor ceett let me 
do anything I ought to do. By the way, 
Miss Allan, Dr Sparling.” 

Dr Sparling, who was shaking hands 
with Clothilde and bidding her good morn- 
ing with complete absorption in those civil- 
ities, dragged himself away long enough 
to respond to the introduction. He was 
rather a short young man, with a big, 
well-shaped head and pale, smooth-shaven, 
near-sighted face. What he thought of 
Clothiide beamed from behind his big ugly 
spectacles. 

aaa a peg minutes, she and I went 

room. “Is he the friend 
no | hair?” I demanded. “Is 
he the lender of the limousine?” 

“He?” cried Clothilde, laughing. “If 
the poor fellow has paid for his buggy, 
it’s as mnch as a bargain! He’s not likely 
to acquire many limousines; he doctors 
all the mill people for nothing, and is a 
Quixote after your own heart, Rhodora!” 

“Ti’s not my heart he’s after,” I told 
her, and she laughed. Clothilde was al- 
ways laughing. 

“As much as mine,” she said indif- 
ferently. 

I felt sorry for Dr Sparling. I won- 
dered if fine, strong, high-minded men are 
often attracted by light, frivolous natures. 
Not that there’s any harm in Clothilde, 
but still she isn’t an intellectual, earnest 
woman. In a way, Dr Sparling reminds 
me of Mr Ridley—he has the same high 
ideals, I am sure, though Walter Ridley 
is a very handsome man, and no one could 
aceuse the poor physician of what Jean 
used to call in her slangy way “the fatal 


I was even sorrier for him that even- 
ing. He had been invited in to dinner, 
and so had Dwight Remsen. The Rem- 
sens’ hideous cotton mills seem to sprawl 
all over New Suffolk as you come in 
across the flats. Dwight Remsen had the 
look and air of a man whose father has 
owned half a community; not cruel like 
the old French seigneurs before the rev- 
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olution, but as indifferent to the woe of 
the world as they. He was tall and ath- 
letic. Clothilde told me that he had been 
on the winning crew at New Haven in the 
late nineties, with more admiration than 
she would have shown had he been on the 
original Peace Conference, or discovered 
a cure for the typhoid germ. Still, I 
must try to be just. I must not blame 
him for Clothilde’s unthinking standards. 

With his handsome, alert, darling-of- 
the-gods manner at dinner, with his 
repartee and anecdote and his social 
graces and his petted, intimate air, he 
made Dr Sparling appear almost insigni- 
ficant. Not that the Doctor seemed to 
notice that or to mind it; but I saw, and 
minded for him! Afterward Mr Beasley 
wanted a game of bridge, and his wife, 
Clothilde and Mr Remsen were pressed 
into service. 

“Play for us, if you won’t play with 
us, Miss Rhodora,” said Mr Beasley. 
“Clo makes a pleasant noise at the piano 
sometimes when she isn’t engaged in 
trumping her partner’s trick or disre- 
garding his signals.” 

I explained that the piano was as 
foreign to me as bridge itself. 

“T’m afraid I have no parlor tricks,” 
T said. 

“But you ought to see her run a meet- 
ing of the debating society,” said Clo- 
thilde, as though she were apologizing for 
me. Really, I hadn’t seen the necessity 
for that! 

This division of the company left Dr 
Sparling and me free to talk. I told him 
of my intention to look into industrial 
eonditions while I was in New Suffolk, 
and added that I should like to go with 
him on some of his mill-hand calls some 
day. He did not seem much impressed, 
but said he guessed he knew a few typical 
families who would not regard it as an 
intrusion; Clothilde went sometimes, he 
said, but she, of course, had grown up 
there, and they were bound to her by many 
old ties of kindness, “ Ah, yes, the old- 
fashioned Lady Bountiful,” I said. “ But 
don’t you think that modern conditions, 
the passing of the old feudal customs, the 
spread of democracy, call for another 
kind of interest today?” He started when 
I finished. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said. He had 
lost every word, watching Clothilde! 

Mr Remsen didn’t wear his heart quite 
so obviously on his sleeve, still I could 
see that he was much attracted by her. 
I felt that for her to marry a man like 
that, a man born to the enjoyment of the 
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products of other people’s labor, an at- 
tractive, overbearing materialist, would be 
her spiritual and intellectual ruin. I felt 
almost as if I had been called to New 
Suffolk on a definite mission. After all, 
perhaps my work did not lie among the 
erude and unimaginative people of the 
remote countryside, but among the sort 
who spoke at least my superficial lan- 
guage! A heat of purpose glowed through 
me—I felt the thrill I had felt long ago 
in Dresden, when first Walter Ridley’s 
words had bade me leave my life of self- 
seeking and to enrich my fellows! 

After the bridge was over, Clothilde 
played for us, and Dwight Remsen and 
Dr Sparling sang. She had been beau- 
tifully trained—even abroad I had heard 
no better amateur performance on the 
piano—and they both had good voices. 
Then the telephone summoned the physi- 
cian and the older people betook them- 
selves to the library across the hall. I 
spoke first among the three of us left 
alone, praising Dr Sparling. Dwight 
Remsen listened to me with kindling eyes. 

“Tndeed, you’re right, Miss Allan,” he 
struek in. “ There never was another like 
him, so strong, kind, unselfish! He’s a 
tireless worker; spends himself unspar- 
ingly for the most worthless as well as 
the most worthy. I’m glad you saw what 
he was at once.” 

“He is a dear,” agreed Clothilde idly, 
playing with her rings. 

“He is going to take me around on 
some of his poor calls,” I said; “ and that 
reminds me. May I go through your 
plant while I’m here, Mr Remsen?” 

“Of course. We'll be flattered. But 
you'll find us only an old-fashioned con- 
cern.” 

I tried to talk to him about industrial 
legislation, but he was evidently of those 
who deny woman an interest in the serious 
things of life, for he seemed thoroughly 
uninterested for the most part. When 
he wasn’t that he was besottedly conserv- 
ative. 


“ A co-operative arrangement?” he cried 
once when I had repeated to him the 
gist of an article I had recently read. 
“ My dear girl, the doctrinaires will be the 
ruin of the business of this country before 


they’re through! Let me ask you some- 
thing: You want me, let us say, to build 
up a co-operative system in the mills so 
that my operatives may share my profits 
—directly, in the form of dividends. Of 
course they do share them indirectly. 
Well, do you want them to share my losses 


too?” 
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“Your losses? But you haven’t any!” 
“Haven't If Do you know just how 
large a dividend Remsen’s declared last 
year, the year of the panic? No, I 
thought you didn’t. Well, it would have 
to be expressed as minus six. We had to 
dip into our pockets to keep the works 
going—to keep the hands employed. 
Would you like a system which made 
them share such profit as that?” 

“That sort of thing must happen very 
seldom,” I retorted. 

“Read the list of bankrupts and see 
how often it happens,” snapped Mr 
Remsen. “ No—the trouble with you kind 
people is that—you don’t—know—what— 
you’re—talking—about.” He said it with 
a sudden change from angry heat to 
amused, superior condescension. 

“Clothilde will tell you,” I replied, 
“that I took every course offered in eco- 
nomies and government in college. I 
don’t speak from my emotions only, 
though of course—oh, of course—they’re 
on the side of the underpaid, underfed, 
underclothed laborer!” 

“Oh, Rhodora’s a wonder,” struck in 
Clothilde, a little nervously. “ She’ll con- 
vert you into a model employer before she 

” 


“T’m one already,” he declared gayly, 
but evidently anxious to change the subject. 
“ By the way, are you going to take Miss 
Allan over to the elub tomorrow, Clo- 
thilde? Won’t you take the car and fill 
it up with girls?” 

And they were off on clubs and cars 
and bridge and dances and all sorts of 
frivolities. I felt that I had not come a 
moment too soon to save Clothilde. That 
night, as we sat before the fire in my 
room—hers opens out of it—I spoke again 
of the great respect with which Dr Sparl- 
ing had inspired me. 

“He is a dear,” said Clothilde, using 
the same indifferent words again. She 
was dreamily watching the fire. Then 
her expression became more awake—more 
animated and alive. 

“Did you hear how Dwight spoke of 
him?” she asked. “How generously? 
There’s less pettiness in Dwight than in 
almost any man I ever saw.” 

“Social tact,” said I. “It’s probably 
good form for rivals to speak well of 
each other.” 

“You don’t know Dwight!” she flared. 
“ He has too little social tact, too little of 
the—spirit of conciliation, I think I 
should call it if I were talking stylishly! 
Why, look how he wouldn’t agree with 
you about the mills, even to be polite.” 
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~ Ah, something dearer to him than so- 
cial favor was attacked then—the very 
foundation on which his superiority rests 
—money !” 

“Oh really, Rhodora!” began Clothilde 
protestingly. 

“You aren’t engaged to him, are you? 
For, of course, if you are—” 

“T’m not engaged to anyone!” 

“But he wants you to marry him?” 
I hate women who waste precious time 
in getting to the point of their intercourse 
with their fellows. 

“Well—he has told me several times 
that he means to marry me,” confessed 
Clothilde with a display of dimples. 
“And I’ve told him—in effect—that he 
had another guess coming!” It made me 
shudder. To think of such a serious— 
such a holy—matter as the union for life 
of two souls being the subject of bad- 
inage! 

“Oh Clothilde!” I protested against 
this flippancy, this hideous, desecrating 
vulgarity ! 

“ My dear, you ought to marry the Doc- 
tor,” she cried springing impatiently to 
her feet. “ He’s just your sort—solid and 
high-minded and as solemn as a church 
foundation !” 

“Never mind about me,” I answered 
her. “ But tell me one thing, why haven’t 
you accepted Mr Remsen?” 

“Why?” Clothilde straightened up and 
opened her eyes rather wide at me. 
“Why, because I’m not at all sure that I 
want to! And, to be entirely frank, as 
you have such an uncomfortable way of 
being yourself, because I’m not quite 
convinced that he wants me to.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Don’t you see? Well, he’s popular, 
and good looking and commanding and 
rich; things have come easily to him. 
T’m not certain that he really knows, down 
in the depths of his heart, what it is to 
want anything. And he’s got to want me 
before—if ever—”’ 

I had not looked for so much discrim- 
ination in Clothilde. I felt that I had 
not come too late. My heart was full of 
joy at the chance given me. When I 
wrote to Walter Ridley of the task which 
my hands seemed to have found to do, of 
course using no names, he answered me 
with such encouragement. 

“To wake a human soul to the sense 
of the greatness of its opportunities—the 
greatness of itself,” he answered, “ there 
is no higher calling than this.” 

I made up my mind to awake Clothilde 
to a sense of the greatness of her op- 
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portunity. It was not a hopeless under- 
taking. She had always. been influenced 
by me. I seemed to send a plummet into 
depths of her nature unsuspected by 
others. And this time, with such a Cause 
to inspire me, I wrought better with her 
than ever. 

When Dwight Remsen himself, polite, 
patient and thoroughly antagonistic, had 
taken me through his mill, I went back 
to the house aflame. Clo had not accom- 
panied me. She used to say that if she 
lived in Washington she would never take 
her guests to Congress, the White House 
and the Washington monument, and that 
living in New Suffolk, she applied the 
same principle to the local sights. “ Other- 
wise I should come to hate my guests in- 
stead of loving them,” she explained. So 
that when I came in just before luncheon 
I found her trivially employed in embroid- 
ering a big B on a fine towel. 

“Well, what kind of a morning did 
Dwight give you?” 

“Clo,” I eried, throwing tact and all 
the small obstacles to Truth out of my 
way at once, “ promise me that you will 
never marry that man!” 

Clothilde turned pale, and sat erect gaz- 
ing at me out of wide eyes that had 
grown suddenly dark. “ What do you 
mean, Rhodora?” she eried. “ Doesn’t he 
—<oes he—” 

“ He doesn’t do one single thing for his 
mill hands that the law doesn’t force him 
to do,” I told her. “Not one single 
thing, on his own admission.” She leaned 
back a little limply. “ Oh, the mills,” she 
murmured, 

“ The mills!” I answered hotly. “ What 
else should it be? Did you suppose I 
had come here to tell you he was a flirt or 
something of that sort? No, it is more 
serious than that. Not one single thing 
that the law does not require!” 

“ At any rate, Rhodora, he does all that 
the law does require, and we are supposed 
to have fairly enlightened factory legis- 


Jation in Massachusetts. Besides, his 
father died only two years ago, and 


Dwight was only an employee like any 
other up to that time. Old Mr Remsen 
was very conservative—” 

“ Conservative? Unprogressive, inhu- 
man, heartless. Oh, the crimes that exist 
under the protection of smug Conserv- 
atism !” 

“Dear -Rhodora, you’re all on fire,” 
said Clothilde soothingly. “ But tell me 
all about it.” 

I told her calmly and dispassionately. 
I told her what a mill might be even under 
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the stupid, selfish dispensation of private 
ownership. told her-of gymnasiums, 
model cottages, of dispensaries, clubs, 
classes, entertainments, savings banks, in- 
surances, By the time I had finished talk- 
ing I was calm, but I was possessed by 
my theme. She looked at me with her 
eyes bright, her lips apart. 

“Oh, Rhodora, how splendid you are! 
How small and petty you make me feel— 
me with my embroidery!” She looked at 
it distastefully and threw it aside. I 
leaned over and took her released hands. 

“Yet it is you, Clothilde, and not I 
who have the power to do something 
about it all. That man wants to marry 
you—loves you, I’ve no doubt, according 
to his standar 

“He wanted to last night,” said the 
volatile girl, suddenly smiling. “It was 
funny—you won’t be angry if I tell you 
something, Rhodora?” 

“Why should I be angry?” 

“Well, he wanted me to make up my 
mind—quick—and promise—quick—be- 
eause he’s afraid there’ll be an influence 
hostile to him at work while you are here!” 

“T never doubted that he had discern- 
ment,” I said coldly. “I am hostile to 
him, as far as his pretensions to you are 
concerned. Personally, of course, he is 
nothing to me but a human atom in the 
great universe. Oh, Clothilde, why can’t 
you see the other one in the right light, 
the high-minded, self-sacrificing—” 

“Please don’t,” interrupted Clothilde 
softly. “He’s as good as gold, I know, 
but he bores me stiff, and that is all there 
is about it! You don’t want me to marry 
someone I don’t love?” 

“No-o. Not if you’re sure you couldn’t. 
But why marry at all, now, anyway? lL 
think you are one of the women, Clo- 
thilde, who must sometime marry. You 
have not the firmness, the power of ab- 
sorption in the impersonal, which a 
woman needs for a full and useful un- 
married life. But why now, and why to 
the loeal Prince Charming?” 

“ Just what I answered him last night— 
the last part, I mean,” commented Clo- 
thilde coquettishly. 


“¢ Ah, wasteful woman, she who may 
On her sweet self set her own price, 
Knowing he cannot choose but pay, 
How has she cheapened Paradise!’ ” 
I quoted meaningly. 

“T always hated that poem,” objected 
Clothilde. “ As if a woman’s love should 
be a matter of bargaining!” 

“But a bargain to elevate the soul of 
her lover,” I reminded her. “ And that 
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is all I beg of you, if you do care for 
him, and I begin to fear you do, a little. 
Awake. his soul to a sense of the greatness 
of its opportunities, of the greatness of 
Itself! There is no higher calling than 
this. If he truly cares for you—” 

“He wil: do what I want,” she nodded, 
“Especially since all I want is good. 
Rhodora, I will do it!” 

I held her hands a minute firmly and 
looked into her eyes to emphasize the 
solemnity of the moment. 

“To you a great chance is given,” I 
told her. But my heart sang pans for its 
own part in the day’s work as I went 
to my room to make ready for luncheon. 
It had been Mine, at last, to do some 
definite, great good in the world. For 
either the largest mills in one of the big- 
gest cotton towns in the United States 
would be modernized, humanized, because 
of me and my zeal, or their chief owner 
would go without the toy he wanted. I 
had been either a real factor in the indus- 
trial progress of our nation, or I had 
helped to save a woman from unworthily 
bestowing herself, and so had helped in 
the education of Man in regard to 
Woman. Either way, I was the evangel 
of the better day. 

For a little while things went on as 
usual in the household, as pleasantly, as 
idly, as frivolously. Mrs Beasley read her 
novels and developed her symptoms, never 
allowing them to interfere with any enter- 
tainment she desired, but finding them 
valuable in escaping entertainments she 
did not desire. Mr Beasley went to di- 
rectors’ meetings and took a business trip 
to New York. There were eard parties 
and musicales and dinners and dances 
and much running back and forth of 
young people. Dwight Remsen was on 
hand as before. He asked me if I was 
going to make a favorable report on his 
works to the Society for the Conduet of 
Other People’s Business. I ignored the 
thrust, and answered him seriously. I 
told him what improvements I thought he 
should introduce. He shook his head at 
me. 

“Dear lady,” he said, “you forgot to 
demand a sight of our treasurer’s books !” 

“The plea of poverty,” I replied, look- 
ing through the window at his motor car 
waiting for him, “does not seem to me 
very valid when I look out.” 

“May I explain to you one of the fun- 
damentals of business?” he asked. “ Yes? 
Thank you, you’re patient—for an indus- 
trial reformer! Well, it is this. No busi- 
ness which does not pay its own expenses 
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will be run long by any sane set of men. 
It is true that I might have taken the 
money I spent on that cear—money which 
represents no part of the mill’s earnings, 
past or present, but the dividends from 
a block of western railroad stock which 
my uncle had the goodness to bequeath 
me—and that I might have put it into the 
mill, which, as I told you, ran at a loss 
last year. As a matter of fact, I and my 
associates did use money as extraneous 
to the works as that represented by my 
ear to help tide over the bad times. But 
to keep on doing that kind of thing is 
not business!” 

I tried to look my scorn for this sor- 
did sort of argument, and 1 thanked 
heaven that Clothilde would presently 
have an answer for him which his sophis- 
try could not refute. It was a little on 
my mind that Clothilde was actuated 
rather by a wish to test her power over 
him than by zeal for the Cause of the 
workers in her determination. But I 
would not stop to split hairs about mo- 
tives. 

It was the very next morning that she 
failed to appear at breakfast, alleging a 
headache. When I went into her room I 
could not see her face in the dim light and 
she said that she felt too tired to talk. 
That afternoon Dwight Remsen did not 
appear to keep an engagement he had 
with us, but she did not seem surprised. 
Her manner repelled inquiry, however. 

When two or three days passed without 
his coming near the house, and when Clo- 
thilde emerged from her frigidity into a 
state of hard hilarity, dashing from one 
amusement to the next with feverishness, 
flirting eagerly and boldly instead of 
with her native exquisiteness, I under- 
stood. She had put him to the test and 
he had failed. He had proved his so- 
called love base metal. For a while [ 
was withheld by sheer cowardice from 
speaking to her of it. But I despise all 
false considerations of “ delicacy” and 
“ reserve,” which hinder honest intercourse 
between human souls, and finally 1 ap- 
proached her on the subject. She looked 
up with a little cold surprise from the 
book she was reading, but she answered 
me. 

Oh, yes, she said, I was quite right 
in my surmise. Mr Remsen had brought 
the subject up again, and she had told 
him the only conditions on which she 
would marry him. He had insulted her 
by declaring that she was not speaking 
her own mind, but another woman’s; he 
probably thought her incapable of opin- 
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ions on serious matters! She had replied 
to him that, whosesoever mind she had 
spoken, she had given her ultimatum, and 
he had dared to accuse her of trying to 
cloak coquetry, deliberate coquetry, with 
a mantle of another, more sober color. 
He had also said that -he would not run 
his business to suit people who were 
densely ignorant concerning everything 
that pertained to it. And then, in a 
final flare of anger and recrimination, they 
had parted—forever, he assured her! 

“Did he think that a threat which 
would frighten you?” I asked. 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” Clothilde 
answered, in the same strained, indifferent 
voice she had used throughout the recital; 
“or particularly care. But let us not 
talk about it, please. He didn’t think it 
worth while to do what I wanted.” She 
took up her book again. 

“My dear, brave girl! You struck a 
blow in the cause of humanity and the 
dignity of woman that day,” I told her. 
But she seemed very indifferent to what 
she had done and began to read her 
book. again. 

Never have I known any other human 
being as aggravating as Clothilde Beasley 
in the days that followed. She alternated 
between fits of sulky, frigid silence and 
chattering like a cheap, cynical magpie. 
She refused all serious talk and work. I 
tried to interest her in a settlement some 
of the more earnest women were talking 
of establishing in the mill district, and 
she informed me that she was not in the 
least concerned about it. She was rude 
to her mother, peevish with her father, 
and she ordered the most expensive clothes 
she could think of from New York and 
Boston. She also began to affiliate with 
a noisy, rapid set of nouveaux riches in 
the city. Only by rigidly holding before 
myself the real value of the thing I had 
accomplished was I able to endure her 
whims. 

And one night it almost broke my heart 
to hear her sobbing in her room, after 
an evening of the most extravagant gay- 
ety, too. The next day I nearly went 
to the Remsen mills and told Dwight that 
he had better come and take her, and let 
everything else go. But what is one vain, 
petted girl’s momentary heartache against 
a great principle? 

Two or three days later she went up 
to Boston to try on some of the new 
frocks. I declined to accompany her. 
Always, wherever I am, I endeavor to 
give two morning hours to solid reading. 
I was engaged upon Kant’s Critique of 
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the Pure Reason at the time, and found: 
that it required concentrated attention. 
So I refused to go. She was sweet and 
a little apologetic about it all, as though . 
she realized that she had been misbehav- 
ing and meant to do better. Somehow, 
her piquant, little face under a new toque 
of violets, with a smashing pink rose in 
the center, looked wistful as she told me 
good-by. I couldn’t help seeing how 
adorable it would look to Dwight Remsen. 

I read Kant for the allotted two hours, 
took my exercise, wrote my letters, of- — 
fered to read aloud to Mrs Beasley, who 
declined my offer to my great joy—she 
has the flabbiest taste in books—and went 
for a eall on an earnest girl in the next 
street with whom I found I had much in 
common. When I went back to the Beas- 
leys at the time Clothilde was due, a tel- 
egraph boy was just whistling his way 
down the drive. As I entered the hall, 
the maid indicated a telegram for me 
on the table, and at the same time I heard 
an explosion of mild profanity, excla- 
mation, laughter and ejaculation from the 
library where Mr and Mrs Beasley sat 
at piquet. I opened my message without 
apprehension, thinking that Clothilde had 
missed her train. 


“You have simply got to forgive 
,” it ran, reckless, of expense, be- 
low the address, I didwt re realize 
how much I eared until this hideous 
week. Truly, I did not mean to do 
it. Neither did Dwight. Our meet- 
ing was accidental. You know I 
begged you to come. Letters follow. 
With both our loves. 
(Signed) Clothilde Remsen.” 


Clothilde Remsen! 

In the library Mr Beasley was booming 
forth: “ Of all the madeap idiocy! Who 
objected to their doing it decently and 
in order? Let me see that fool thin 
again! What is it they say—the pair o 
young lunatics?” 

I stood in the door with my yellow 
slip in my hand. 

“You’ve one, too?” cried Clothilde’s 
father. “ Let us exchange the insane doe 
uments!” 


“ We could not risk any more mis- 
understandings,” I read. “So we 
got married today. Besides, it saves 
all the fuss of a wedding. We're 
going to Pinehurst for a week. Keep 
Rhodora until we get back. Send 
my steamer trunk and some summer 
things, also your blessing, please, to 
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the Touraine. 
Remsen.” 


Later the young persons, in a laudable, 
but, so far as I see, supererogatory effort 
to enrich the telegraph company, wired 
me again. 

“Dwight is going to do, one by one, 
as fast as he can afford them, all 
those things. You know—the re- 
forms. C. R.” 


“What reforms?” asked Mr Beasley, 
who had shown a not unnatural interest 


Clothilde and Dwight 
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in his daughter’s second communication. 
I told him, and he laughed. 

“Has the little goose been mixing up 
in business?” he asked. “ And after poor 
Dwight kept the mill going full-handed 
and full time, at the Lord knows what 
drain on his personal resources, all 
through the panic! The Puss had better 
stick to her knitting!” 

I had no heart to argue with him. 
“Clothilde Remsen” swam everywhere 
before my eyes, and by and by I knew 
that it swam through mortified tears. 


Why Have Playgrounds? 


HE streets are unsuitable 
f4 playgrounds. That this 
my? is generally recognized is 
} indicated by the fact that 
laws against playing in 
the streets are common 
in American cities. It is 
an everyday matter for small boys to be 
arrested and arraigned because of playing 
ball on the streets. From newspaper 
clippings collected from the entire United 
States for the month of July, 1908, it ap- 
pears that one-third of all the accidents 
to city children oceur to children playing 
on the streets. The Publie Service Com- 
mission of New York city reports that 
for that month there were twenty-three 
fatal street accidents to children. A very 
much larger number of children, of course, 
were maimed and injured. If in the 
schools of New York city each month 
there occurred a fire that resulted in the 
death of twenty-three and the mutila- 
tion of a hundred more children, public 
opinion would demand instant and ade- 
quate action. The fire disaster at Collin- 
wood (near Cleveland, Ohio) shocked the 
entire country. The disasters to children 
playing on the streets, because of the lack 
of adequate playgrounds, are more exten- 
sive and serious than was the disaster at 
Collinwood, Ohio. 

A rather extensive visitation to the 
larger American cities, and conversations 
with many persons whose experience adds 
weight to their opinions, leads me to ven- 
ture the assertion that one-half of Amer- 
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ican city girls between the ages of twelve 
and twenty have the bulk of their recrea- 
tion and social life on the streets. This 
rather understates the case. The streets 
of our cities are bad places in which to 
play, bad for the community and bad for 
the child. 

A coroner from Rochester, N Y, re- 
ports: “The Rochester playgrounds and 
the swimming pools in the parks have 
resulted in a much smaller number of ac- 
cidental deaths of children during the past 
year than usual.” His records for the 
summer of 1905 showed that only three 
children were drowned in the eanals and 
other waters about the city, while the 
average in other years has been fifteen or 
twenty. 

Juvenile erime is worthy of considera- 
tion because the character of a future man 
is at stake rather than because of the 
injury to society of the specifie acts that 
may have been committed. It is of fun- 
damental importance that our boys grow 
up as supporters rather than as breakers 
of the law. On this point let me quote 
authoritative statements growing out of 
the long experience of those whose work 
gives them most intimate knowledge of 
these facts. 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey, judge of the 
juvenile court of Denver, Col, says: “In 
dealing with the problem of crime in 
youth, we shall make progress just in 
proportion as we appreciate the absurdity 
of limiting our remedies to the court, the 
hangman and the jailer. 
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“Our plea for public playgrounds is a 
plea for justice to the boy. We are 
erally crowding him off the earth. We 
have no right to deny him his heritage, but 
that is just what we are doing in nearly 
every large city in this country, and he is 
hitting back, and hitting hard, when he 
does not mean to, while we vaguely under- 
stand and stupidly punish him for crime. 
Why shouldn’t he rebel? The amazing 
thing is that he is not worse than he is.” 

Like testimony eomes from Judge De 
Lacy of the juvenile court of Washington, 
D C, and Judge William H. Staake of 
Philadelphia. Allen Burns, after an ex- 
tensive statistical study in certain wards 
of Chicago, reports as follows: “To 
sum up the ease for the small parks, and 
the playgrounds and the large parks as 
well. A small park, such as those on the 
South Side of Chicago, can be expected 
to be coincident with a decrease of delin- 
quency within a radius of one-half mile 
of 28.5 per cent, conditions in the neigh- 
“ae, in other respects remaining sta- 

e. 

Playgrounds stand for law and order; 
the street corner gang stands for anarchy 
and disorder. The playground stands for 
that freedom which is possible only where 
law is enforeed. The street is the place 
where the bully prevents freedom of ac- 
tion. In the playground the child learns 
self-government; on the street he learns to 
antagonize government and to think of it 
as something imposed on him from with- 
out. 

Children don’t know how to play 

Do children need to be taught to play? 
I have communicated with the heads of 
a large number of orphan asylums to dis- 
cover whether children who were brought 
up from early childhood without coming 
in contact with other children learned 
spontaneously to play the common games 
of childhood. The answers to my inquiry 
are too long and too numerous to permit 
of their being printed here. The follow- 
ing extract, however, from a person who 
has carefully investigated conditions in 
over one hundred orphan asylums is per- 
haps sufficient on this point: 

“T have seen children at play in about 
one hundred institutions, and beyond the 
use of toys, have never seen them playing 
any game but tag. Repeatedly I have 
been told by caretakers that ‘ they like to 
stand around and watch each other” In 
photographing the so-called ‘ playground’ 
of a large institution, I tried to take a pic- 
ture of the children at play; but they did 
not know how to pose for me, as they 
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never had been taught even how to play 
tag. They just ran around and pushed 
each other. 


“In one institution some fifty little boys 
are daily sent to a cement-floored base- 
ment at playtime. There is no supervi- 
sion. The president of the institution told 
me that they did not seem to know what 
to do with themselves, and dug the putty 
from around every one of the panes of 
glass in the windows, They were repri- | 
manded for this and told to play. Not 
knowing how to play, they scooped out 
little crescents of cement from the floor 
in a sort of pattern, and when they were 
reprimanded for this, they sat down 
around the walls in limp despair. The 
ehildren tell me that ‘they don’t like to 
play because of the bullies. In other 
words, competition is not fair in undi- 
rected play, and the children who do not 
like free fights keep out of the playtime 
activities. I have known this to be true 
of institution after institution. The ap- 
parent contentment of institution chil- 
dren, their lassitude and calm, is com- 
monly mistaken for a satisfied play in- 
stinet. Close study of these little inmates 
indicates that lack of bodily tone, of moti- 
vation and opportunity to learn to play 
are the chief factors in this group pas- 
sivity.” 

This is the testimony of Florence Lar- 
rabee Lattimer of Pittsburg, Pa 
The dumb animals learn to play 

The necessity of teaching children to 
play rests upon an exceedingly firm his- 
torical, as well as biological basis. Unsu- 
pervised play, in the sense in which the 
word is commonly used, is a new thing in 
the history of the world. Mothers have 
always played with their babies. The in- 
stinct of the mother to play with the 
children is just as fundamental and just 
as necessary as is the instinct of the echil- 
dren to play with the mother. Children 
have always played with one another and 
have thus passed on from generation to 
generation the great games which have 
been the means of social. moral and phy- 
sical education. 

Even the higher animals have their su- 
pervised play. No one would think of 
putting a group of puppies of a certain 
age off by themselves and expect them to 
develop their instincts normally and whole- 
somely simply by playing with one another. 
They need to have the mother play with 
them. Tlie tricks of each special kind of 
dog are taught by the mothers to the chil- 
dren through play. We are told that the 
otter long ago was a land animal and that 
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the young still inherit the fear of the 
water that is common to land animals; 
that the mother has to teach the young to 
swim, foreing them into the water, carry- 
ing them in on her back. Swimming is 
an acquired art to them. 

We are told that birds do not learn to 
sing their proper songs unless they can 
hear the adults. Professor Ross, formerly 
of Princeton, once brought up some 
blackbirds from the egg which had never 
heard the special sounds made by black- 
birds. They did, however, hear a bantam 
rooster from time to time, and the noise 
made by the rooster was copied by them 
as faithfully as the nature of their throats 
would permit. 

Boys have always gone in gangs, the 
older boys teaching the younger ones the 
special lore that belongs to this period of 
boy existence. This supervision of older 
children over younger, of mothers over 
their children, of fathers over boys, of the 
whole community over the young, is well 
nigh a universal fact. The community is 
relatively safe from moral disaster as long 
as the family remains intact, when the 
children and young people play and 
danee, doing their play, as well as their 
work, in the presence of the elders; but 
society is in danger whenever the young 
go off by themselves unsupervised, or 
when any part of the family leaves the 
rest to have its most vivid life alone. 

Beeause of migration our American 
ehildren do not have many of the great 
folk plays, festivals and games whieh are 
their natural right. It is our business to 
see that these are restored to them. 
Wherever there is a playground in a lo- 
eality abounding with children and some 
young man or woman is in charge of the 
playground, someone who knows the games 
that the children love and ean act as a 
senior play leader, this ground will be 
swarming with children while neighboring 
unsupervised spaces, equally available and 
attractive, are relatively unoccupied. 
Girls largely on the streets 

It is of serious moment to our eommuni- 
ties that American girls are so largely 
on the streets for their social recreation 
in life and that American boys go in 
gangs which to a considerable extent are 
in opposition to the smaller laws of the 
community. The playground movement 
aims as much at providing for the eon- 
tinuance of suitable play traditions as it 
aims at furnishing the actual space, and 
the swings, seesaws, ladders, sandpiles 
with which children may play. 
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Boys no longer learn to use tools or other 
things by co-operating with their fathers. 
The work of man is becoming too special- 
ized to permit of participation by the 
children. The work of the home is also 
being changed by machinery. Many 
things that were formerly done in the 
home are now done outside. Edueation, 
most of the industries, religious institu- 
tions, are now extra-domestie affairs. The 
adequately supervised or led playground 
is the answer of the community to one of 
the present needs of children that has 
grown out of these changes in the home. 
In many communities the home is no 
longer and eannot be the center of the 
social life of the older children. Still it 
is necessary that the child shall have 
social life and that he have it under good 
conditions. The supervised playground 
is the answer to this situation. 


Spread of the playground movement 

Ever since the time of Froebel and his 
philosophy, ever since the publication of 
his Edueation of Man, we have been see- 
ing more and more the significanee of 
play in relation to physical, intellectual, 
social and ethieal life. This is now be- 
coming embodied, not only in great play- 
grounds costing millions of dollars, such 
as those of Chicago and New York, but 
also in great national associations such as 
the Centralausschuss zur Forderung der 
Volks und Jugendspiele in Deutschland, 
the Playground Association of America, 
and the great athletic associations of Eng- 
land. 

No less than 137 American cities of 
5,000 population and over are now main- 
taining playgrounds which are largely or 
entirely supported by public taxation. 
There are in the United States 72 cities 
having a population of 5,000 and over 
that are maintaining playgrounds sup- 
ported by private philanthropy. Practi- 
eally all of our large private schools and 
many of our large public schools, as well 
as nearly all colleges and universities, have 
their’ athletie fields or playgrounds. 

Massachusetts has, however, given us 
the most definite answer as to the present 
status of publie opinion with reference 
to playgrounds. Her legislature recently 
passed an act requizing all municipalities 
having 10,000 or more inhabitants to vote 
on the question of aequiring and maintain- 
ing adequate playgrounds and supervision 
by a suitable supervisory foree. At the 
date of writing this article 37 cities and 
towns have already voted overwhelmingly 
in favor. 
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Titmice or chickadees 


@ BABIES of the May-time, these. All about us are thousands upon 
thousands of bird babies, adding datly to the joy of the world, yet how 
seldom we see them as babies! Every apple tree and every pear tree 
is a nursery ; the vine upon our porch, the gables of the barn, the fern- 
hung depths of the wood, the gravel bank of the river, the flower- 
strewn meadow—each rejoices in its secrets of wee nestlings. Their 
mission ts one, not only of joy, but of an economic value which is but 


just forcing belated recognition from man. In all Nature’s wide 
realm there ts no more fascinating and wonderful change than the 
transition from the egg of a wee songster to the fledgling trying tts 
wings for the first time. Two weeks ago these bright-eyed little 
chickadees and flycatchers sttting for their portraits were imprisoned 


Flycatcher babies 
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Chickadees have large families 


within shell walls. Wéothin four months, these little wings, now so 
weak, will be capable of that marvelous migratory flight which recks 
not of distance. Of these. babies shown here, the flycatchers will 
make the long journey; but the chickadees, the merry-hearted little 
titmice, are stout-hearted as well, and all through the bitterness of 
next winter, in the northern half of the United States, they will police 
our orchards and our shade trees. Blessings on the bird babies, 
and may their tribes increase! 


Chebec is the common name of the least flycatcher 
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A — in England 


How a Family Can Live on $1,000 a Year, $1,500: and $2,500: 


By Ralph D. Blumenfeld 


HERE is nothing so un- 
satisfactory as an at- 
tempt to make intelligent 
comparison between the 
domestie customs of two 
countries so closely allied 
in speech, literature, 

thought and history as England and the 
United: States. I shall, therefore, not at- 
tempt to: do the impossible by placing 
side by side the methods of existence 
among a certain class in England and 
America. It would be impossible, because 
the conditions in the two countries do not 
afford the comparison. We must, there- 
fore, be content merely with a recital of 
how people with certain fixed incomes 
manage to keep house in England; and my 
relation of their attempt to do so shall 
serve you in making your own mental 
comparison. 

You who have an income of $2,500 a 
year shall see how your equally placed 
British cousin manages to keep the wolf 
from the door; how and where he lives, 
what he enjoys and what he avoids. 
You, less fortunate brothers, who have 
only $1,500 a year to call your own, shall 
have the door of a $1,500-a-year English 
home thrown open for your inspeetion, 
and lastly the recipient of $1,000 a year 
shall compare notes with a Briton who 
eredits himself: with an income of £200 
per annum. Let me begin by saying that 
the man with $2,500 a year in America 
is better off than his £500-a-year cousin, 
in spite of the cheaper markets of Eng- 
land. The American in the same position 
in life gets more out of it. 

We must draw a line between town and 
eountry. Eaeh has its advantages and 
its drawbacks and each its distinet codes 
and eosts. I prefer the idea of living in 
the eountry. It is cheaper, it is healthier, 
it is more profitable in every way.. Even 
the down-trodden £200-a-year worm has a 
ehanee. You can get a picturesque rose- 
covered cottage in a pretty village: almost 
anywhere for £10 a year. A neat maid- 
servant, learning the rudiments of her 
trade, may be engaged for’a similar sum. 
As soon as she has learned: her business 
she goes to a better place. Eggs :and: but- 


ter and vegetables are to be had at bed- 
rock prices. The average. Englishwoman 
cannot cook, but she learns.very soon from 
sheer necessity how to prepare the half- 
dozen things that make up the variety of 
her table. There can be no luxuries and 
no dinner parties. You remain a poor 
relation and your children go to the Board 
school, which does not hurt them a bit, 
however mueh tradition may cry out; and 
while snobs may turn up their noses, the 
result will be perfectly satisfactory so far 
as education is concerned. A family may 
therefore live contentedly in the country 
by making up its joint minds to eschew 
everything save the necessities of life; to 
avoid going to town; to be satisfied with 
shaking the county magnates by the hand 
oceasionally at public gatherings that cost 
nothing; and to look forward to a com- 
fortable old age and a long and dim vista 
of humdrum years in which excitement 
has no place and diversion is unknown. 

On £300 a year there is a little more 
to be said for country life. There are 
many fine old farmhouses which can be had 
for, say, £50 a year, and they are possible 
for the town worker, provided they are 
within an hour’s run of town. Old farm- 
houses are very picturesque, but they are 
not modern in equipment, and water sup- 
ply is often difficult to obtain. 

On £500 a year, provided there are no 
children to educate or to put in a profes- 
sion, there is a nice easy life in the coun- 
try; but, again, no luxuries. In fact, 
luxuries are barred here to the family 
under double that amount. But your wife 
can go occasionally to town; she may also 
ask friends down now and then for a week 
end and need not be ashamed of her little 
dinners, provided always she be a good 
housekeeper. She may have a nice garden 
and go with her husband and family once 
a year to the seaside to be cramped up 
for a fortnight in miserable lodgings, 
fondly believing that they are benefiting 
by the change of air, when, as a matter 
of fact, they are unutterably miserable all 
the time they are away. 

I know people who live in the ceuntry 
on. £500 a year and: keep a couple of 


hunters and: manage: somehow: to. swim: 
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along year after year on the top wave of 
the social tide. Not only do I know this 
type in sufficient numbers to make me 
wonder why they do it, but I often marvel 
why they never get to the end of their 
tether. The fact is, the country trades- 
man will not send in his aecount except 
to people of his own walk in life unless 
he is peremptorily requested to do so. I 
flatter myself that I am fairly honest and 
like to pay my bills regularly every 
quarter if I can manage to have them sent 
in. The other day I was staggered to re- 
ceive one of whose existence I had no 
knowledge, from a shop in my neighbor- 
ing village. I found that my gardener 
had been dealing with this particular shop 
for five years! The items were apparently 
correct—wire netting, nails, tools, iron 
pipes, pails, rat traps and all the para- 
phernalia that comes from the hardware 
store. This stuff had been supplied to 
me for years and I knew it not until the 
mountainous bill came in. So you see 
how easy it is to hunt the hounds, shoot 
pheasants, give dinner parties and earry 
on “swell” on nothing, or £500 a year. 
But when it comes to living within those 
comparatively humble figures you have to 
be modest and careful and often stingy. 
Now, let us take the town and begin 


with the £200-a-year family. The smaller 
the income, the larger the family, and as 
most incomes in England are small, the 


families are proportionate. Strike an av- 
erage of six, ineluding the father and 
mother. They live in one of those 
interminable rows of gray little houses 
which stretch mile after mile through sub- 
urban wildernesses of brick and mortar. 
A frowsy little maidservant with a frowsy 
little cap on her head opens the door. 
Father and the boys have gone to work at 
their office in the city. They come home 
in the evening and have what is called 
“high tea,” a peculiarly suburban meal 
not to be recommended for transatlantic 
adoption. The daughters may go out to 
work as typists or teachers at the Board 
schools or as day governesses or as shout- 
ers for the suffragettes, all of which places 
are badly paid. A very good typist sel- 
dom earns more than thirty-five shillings, 
or at the most £2 a week. 

Tradition and class distinction demand 
that the children shall not be contaminated 
by association with “the common herd” 
who go to the free schools which are 
maintained out of the rates and where 
Latin and the piano are taught to the sons 
of coal heavers and day laborers. So the 
little ones are sent to private day schools, 
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where antediluvian systems prevail but 
gentility is preserved, at a cost of £20 a 
year. The rental for the little home of 
eight rooms is £30 a year, and this is 
increased another £10 by the addition of 
local borough rates and king’s ‘taxes. 
Amusements are infrequent and not 
over-exciting. An oceasional visit to a 
loeal suburban theater, where a good seat 
may be had for a shilling, and a more or 
less infrequent visit to a rich relation, who 
accentuates the iniquities of poverty by 
odious comparison, comprise the diver- 
sions. It is a drab sort of life without 
much relief. 

A step forward is reached when we have 
an advance of £100 a year. We may now 
afford to live in a more “ genteel ” neigh- 
borhood, and possibly in a small flat. For 
choice, however, we live in a little semi- 
detached red villa in the suburbs of Bed- 
ford Park or Dulwich or Brixton, and we 
may put by £10 a year definitely for holi- 
days at the seaside. Also there is more 
scope for expansion in the household. 
“High tea” gives place to evening dinner 
at 7.30 o’clock and an occasional, but very 
oceasional, guest. There is also the relief 
to the mother of the family in the shape 
of a nursemaid with flowing robe who 
takes the baby out and gives a tone of 
substantiality to the establishment. 
Breakfast in houses where £300 a year 
obtains is a sound, satisfactory meal of 
bacon and eggs, varied with haddock and 
kipper, but usually bacon and eggs. Din- 
ner is one course of mutton at sevenpence 
a pound, and a pudding, with English beef 
on Sundays at tenpence a pound. But- 
ter is one shilling and fourpence a pound, 
milk fourpence a quart, eggs eight a shil- 
ling in the winter. Tea is incessantly on 
the hob. 

Madame belongs to a literary salon and 
goes to the theater on Wednesday after- 
noons once a month. The household linen 
is not washed at home, for English houses 
are built on the plan of those which were 
familiar to George Washington, while 
servants are not acquainted with laundry 
work. Even here in this paradise of serv- 
ants the servant question has become a 
factor in housekeeping. I heard a lady 
of my acquaintance complain the other 
day that she had received a letter from an 
applicant for a place as parlor maid who 
had addressed her as “ Dear Madam,” and 
signed her letter, “Yours faithfully.” 
Just think what this means to people who 
have for years corresponded with servitors 
in the third person! A good parlor maid 
receives from £18 to £26 a year, but you 
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do not find these in a £300-a-year house. 
Here, there is perhaps a “ cook general” 
who does her thankless task for £16 a 
year, and the nurse performs her onerous 
duties of taking out the baby and ogling 
the guardsmen for £14 a year—sums which 
sound ridiculously small to American ears, 
but when it is considered that all the wash- 
ing goes to the laundry and that there are 
such items as window cleaning and other 
little things which American servants per- 
form cheerfully to be paid for as well, 
the lot of the English housekeeper is not 
so favored after all.” 

Let us examine it in the £500-a-year 
house. Here we pretend to a little more 
freedom in expenditure. We pay £60 a 
year rent, and the additional rates and 
taxes make our annual rental £85 a year. 
For this we have a fine ten-roomed house 
and here we have a cook, a house-parlor 
maid, a nurse and a charwoman who comes 
in once a week. Cook has £25 a year, the 
maid £21 and the nurse £18. The eost 
of living goes up, too, because in this dis- 
trict it is not possible to go out and 
buy provisions from the barrows that line 
the streets at night. In our former homes 
we were able to save thirty per cent on 
provisions by purchasing from the bar- 
rows. Thus, I have frequently bought 
eight fine bananas for sixpence, ‘whereas 
the same number purchased at “store 
prices ” would have cost a shilling. The 
middling poor of London really have a 
greater opportunity to purchase foodstuffs 
better and cheaper than the middling well- 
to-do. 

But the £500 a year gives the small 
household a better opportunity to enjoy 
the comforts of home. There is no coun- 
try in the world which affords these 
opportunities more than England. The 
domestie service is always on a high level, 
and while there is little variety in food 
or the preparation thereof from one year’s 
end to the other, there is more compensa- 
tion in the quiet enjoyment of the garden 
which attaches to nearly every nice house; 
to the games in the summer; the up- 
river excursions and the modest entertain- 
ments that can be afforded by the modest 
income. 
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As for clothes, a man is fairly weil 
provided for with small outlay. Five 
pounds is a good limit for the modest 
man’s average suit. I am not well enough 
versed in the intricacies of woman’s ex- 
penditure on clothes to make a definite 
declaration on the point. It depends, I 
think, so much on the woman, not only 
in England, but everywhere in the world. 
I know women whose husbands have £300 
a year and who always look as if they 
were dressed by Lucile, and yet make their 
own clothes; and I actually know some 
whose husbands have as much a week and 
who, being dressed by the most expensive 
of dressmakers, yet look as if they had 
been gowned by the village blacksmith. 
That is all a matter of taste and person- 
ality. But, as a rule, the dressmaker’s 
and tailor’s bills of a modest family are 
not exorbitant. 

The school question is the most difficult. 
The boys must be well educated in order 
to fit them for their careers. The Board 
schools being out of the question, the 
boarding school must be _ considered. 
There are boarding schools which adver- 
tise themselves “for the sons of gentle- 
men.” These are avoided. Tradition says 
you must never advertise yourself as a 
gentleman. If you are not inherently one 
you can never metamorphose yourself into 
one. The choice of schools is therefore 
limited to a few dozen, and the average 
cost is £100 a year, exclusive of the boy’s 
outfit. Such is the tyranny of tradition 
that hundreds of boys are annually sent 
to these schools, known here as public 
schools, by fathers who ean ill afford it— 
the rest of the family suffering depriva- 
tion meanwhile, whereas the boys could 
have the same or a better education at the 
Board school around the corner at home. 
But there they would come in contact with 
the butcher’s boy and that would never 
do! 


EpIToR’s NotR—The term “Board school” is 

on as it is stillu many English peo- 
ple, to describe those schools which are supported 
wholly by taxation, in distinction from the church 
and private schools. They correspond to our pub- 
lic schools. The Boards controlling these schools 
were legislated out of existence several years ago. 
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Who Can Afford an Automobile? 


By Day Allen Willey 


Ep1Tok’s NoTm—A man thoroughly conversant with the automobile trade has gone so far as to say 
that no one with a — of less than $4,000 should 
tourin . This is pute 
facts and figures. 


g the case strongly. 


OT so long ago a young 
man stood in the prison- 
er’s box in a police court 
of the city of Washing- 
ton. The woman weep- 
ing on a rear bench, with 
two little children at her 

knee, told an unspoken story of the hus- 
band in disgrace. And he was, for the 
jury had convicted him of taking funds 
from his employer—of embezzlement. 
He confessed to the erime. The judge 
addressed him. 

“Why did you take the money; was 
not your salary enough to support your 
family?” 

“Did you speculate or play at cards?” 

“No, six.” 

“Then why did you want the money?” 

“For a new automobile.” 

“A new automobile? Do you mean 
you had kept one on your salary?” 

“Yes, sir, but it did not suit me. The 
truth is that several of my friends had 
machines and I determined to get one. 
After I had it a while, new models came 
out and some of my acquaintances turned 
in their old ones for the new. When I 
saw their cars I took the money and gave 
it as a bonus with my old ear for a bet- 
ter one.” 

“Why were you not satisfied with your 
first machine?” 

“Because it did not look as well as the 
others. It did not have as many lamps.” 

Such is the actual reason this man gave 
for committing a felony for which he was 
imprisoned. He became a criminal be- 
eause he could not let his friends get ahead 
of him. Probably he was fond of the 
sport, possibly he had the “ auto craze” 
as it is sometimes termed—but the point 
is that he did not stop at crime in his 
eagerness to “keep up” with others who 
had more means. 

This, of course, is an extreme ease. 
The writer, however, happened not long 
ago to fall in with an attorney, a ven- 
erable, sympathetic man, who was drawin, 
up a mortgage which a young frien 
was placing upon his home in order to 


own a runabout, or with less than $7,000 a 


In this article Mr Willey makes a close study of the 


secure money wherewith to maintain his 
automobile. “One year ago,” said the 
old lawyer, almost with tears in his eyes, 
“T drew up a mortgage for this young 
man that he might buy that automobile. 
What are our extravagant young people 
coming to?” I know of one lawyer in 
a provincial city who has drawn up 
twenty-seven mortgages upon real estate 
for men who are using the money to 
buy automobiles, the most of these eneum- 
branees being placed upon homes and 
household effects. These incidents could 
be repeated the country over. 

The automobile, needless to say, is one 
of the most delightful and beneficent of 
inventions. We all want one—or most of 
us do—-as soon as we can afford to acquire 
and maintain it. An entire article, and 
an interesting one, might be devoted to the 
blessings of health, education and broad- 
ening influences which the pleasure auto- 
mobile bring to the individual and the 
family. 

But money which rightfully belongs to 
the wife and children, or the grocer— 
tradesmen are complaining bitterly of 
automobile extravagance on the part of 
their ecustomers—should not be lavished on 
a toy or an extravagant fad. We are not 
talking now about the utility car, used by 
the manufacturer, the farmer or the shop- 
keeper. 

To what extent is the love of the auto- 
mobile leading people to go beyond their 
means to buy and maintain them or to 
outdo their fellows in getting more expen- 
sive models? It is idle to say that all the 
purchasers of the one hundred and sixty 
thousand touring ears and runabouts in 
this country have the means to pay for 
them; and when it comes to the running 
expenses, this outlay may tax their re- 
sources to such an extent that they must 
deny themselves necessities or get in debt 
to indulge in what is really to them a Jux- 
ury. We are yearly paying out fully a 
hundred million dollars for pleasure ears, 
to say nothing of the money needed to 
maintain them. 

You ean buy an antomobile on “ easy 
terms ” as the agent puts it. In every town 
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ef a thousand people are they for sale—all 
sorts and conditions. Only a part of the 
enormous business could be done if it were 
on a cash basis. So if Smith or Brown 
wants a car and cannot pay all at once, 
the obliging dealer just takes say twenty- 
five per cent down. He fills out a chattel 
mortgage which says that the balance 
may be paid in certain sums on certain 
dates. Smith gets the machine. If he 
meets his payments, he keeps the machine. 
If he does not, a clause in the mortgage 
makes it the property of the seller, who 
has the power to seize it and keep all the 
payments made besides. This is perfectly 
proper and legitimate for the automobile 
companies. They are not to be blamed for 
protecting their interests, any more than 
the house owner protects himself by tak- 
ing a mortgage on it when he sells and 
receives only part cash. No, the only one 
to blame is the man who wants the auto- 
mobile yet cannot afford to buy it out- 
right. It is his business to know if he can 
spare enough from his income to make 
the payments. 

According to the investigations of the 
Motor Magazine, one of the leading au- 
thorities on this subject, in the ten years 
ending with 1908, over 211,000 automo- 
biles were manufactured in this country. 
At the close of 1908 it was ‘ealeulated 
that 150,000 were in service in the United 
States, their original value amounting to 
nearly 240 million dollars. During the 
year in question the output from the 250 
factories aggregated 55,000, valued at 122 
millions of dollars. By far the greater 
proportion of the vast sum spent annually 
is for models for pleasure and amusement. 

The period which has elapsed since the 
motor car came into common use and the 
many varieties that have been placed in 
service, afford opportunity to study the 
length of time for which they are ser- 
viceable, the different items of expense 
that must be paid to operate them, the 
cost of the simple runabout as compared 
with the racing machine, also the expense 
of this mode of travel as compared with 
the railroad and the horse. 


What an automobile costs, first and last 

In ealeulating the maintenance, the dif- 
ference in sizes of the automobile must 
be considered, the roads on which it is 
used, the care it receives. Of course it 
ean be neglected, the machinery left un- 
eleaned, the bearings and other parts worn 
because not properly oiled and the gear- 
ing injured by overheating in speeding. 
The machine can be abused, just as a_ 
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horse may be abused by overdriving and 
underfeeding, but it is only fair to esti- 
mate the cost where proper attention is 
given and necessary repairs made to keep 
one in good condition. 

Let us note the quantity of liquid fuel 
needed. Usually this is gasoline. In a 
250-mile trial made of 168 ears in differ- 
ent parts of the United States, it was 
found that seventy of them consumed one 
gallon to every nineteen miles, an average 
cost of about one cent a mile to each ear 
at the price of twenty cents a gallon for 
the gasoline. This was the average price 
paid for the supply used for the trials, the 
rate varying according to the locality, 
as the liquid was abundant or scarce. 
Dividing up the total expense for ordinary 
repairs to the 186 ears, the amount was 
fifty-one cents each. This did not include 
punctured tires, and breaks in the gear- 
ing, but replacing of screws and nuts and 
attention not due to aecident. The wear 
upon the tires during the run was esti- 
mated to be one dollar for each machine, 
excluding the cost of repairing punctures 
and “ blowouts.” An aecount of the other 
expenses showed it averaged twenty-five 
eents to each automobile. 

Here we have the average cost of $4.26 
for running 250 miles over improved 
country roads, as deducted from trials of 
nearly two hundred automobiles, an aver- 
age of about one and three-quarters cents 
per mile; but remember this is only the 
running cost. To it must be added the 
oil for lubricating and the expense of 
storage in a garage if the owner has no 
shelter. A license is required in nearly 
every state, the rates varying from ten 
dollars upward, aecording to the law and 
the type of car. If the owner fully in- 
sures himself he must take out a policy 
against fire, another against damage by 
aecident, and in some eases the insurance 
company requires an extra premium to 
pay loss by collision. The rates vary 
from two to three per cent of the value 
of the car for each premium. A fair 
average is five per cent for full insurance. 
Where the toll gate is permitted, a charge 
is made for each passage of the ear based 
on the number of passengers or its size. 
In states where personal property is as- 
sessed for taxes this item of expense 
my range as high as two per cent on the 
sale value—for example, twenty dollars 
on a thousand-dollar type. 

All come into the expense of yearly 
maintenance, just as much as the fuel 
oil for the motor, but one of the most 
important factors is the yearly depre- 
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ciation or decrease in the worth of the 
machine as set by experts. While their 
estimates vary considerably, it is caleu- 
lated that a car in good condition loses 
at least twenty per cent of its original 
value in a year, and the depreciation may 
reach forty per cent in the same period. 
Cost of maintaining small cars 

Here are figures worth studying of the 
expense of a little $650 runabout. In 
one month it was driven five hundred 
miles at a total cost for ordinary expenses 
of $25.50, as shown by the owner’s books, 
or a trifle over five cents a mile. In 
addition, he paid thirty-five dollars for 
repairs and extras, making the total per 
mile for the month’s pleasure slightly over 
twelve cents. He kept the machine two 
years and then sold it for $350, so that 
the use of it cost him $300, its depre- 
ciation in value, besides the running ex- 
penses. 

A small touring car used in a city and 
suburbs was driven by a chauffeur. The 
owner paid only $1,750 for the car and 
kept it two years. In that time it trav- 
eled 4,000 miles, at an expense of $44 for 
fuel oil, $250 for repairs and supplies 
and $200 for a set of new tires. The 


total cost, including the wages of the 
chauffeur, and storage at $20 per month, 


was $2,179, but to this must be added the 
depreciation in the value of the ear. The 
highest value put on it by experts at 
the end of the two years was $1,100, so 
that the total outlay for the 4,000 miles 
of riding was no less than seventy cents 
per mile. While these figures are of 
course swelled by the depreciation in value 
of the car, these must be included to show 
just what his pleasure cost the owner. 
Leaving out the yearly decline in the 
value, there is no question but the main- 
tenance, as we may term it, including the 
neeessary repairs, supplies, storage at 
night, ete, will average from six cents to 
ten cents for every mile of touring, while 
the tourist’s meals, lodging and other 
expenses are all extra. 

Even the smaller, cheaper automobile 
really requires a large outlay to keep it in 
serviceable condition, and is no little drain 
upon the bank account of a man with a 
modest income. The ehanges which are 
yearly being made in the models form one 
reason why a second-hand ear, even in 
good condition, can only be sold or ex- 
changed at a price usually much below its 
original cost. So the would-be owner 
must ecaleulate that his purehase will de- 
crease in market value, if not actual 
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value, from twenty to forty per cent each . 
year. After five or six years he can dis- 
pose of it only at a small fraction of 
what he paid for it, though the machine 
may be good for several years of service. 

The high-grade car built by so many 
American companies at prices ranging 
from $2,500 to $5,000, will last from eight 
to twelve years, or longer, in good condi- 
tion, if reasonably used and free from ac- 
cidents. A set of high-grade tires cost- 
ing $250 to $400 may run over 10,000 
miles on smooth roadways without need- 
ing renewal. As to the life of a car of 
this class, its motor may be run for a 
distance of 20,000 miles if not overtaxed 
and properly oiled. Yet the annual sale 
of “ fresh stock,” as we have stated, actu- 
ally amounts to about $125,000,000. 
This in spite of the enormous output of 
the industry in the last few years. Much 
of the outlay is due to the desire of the 
buyer to equal or outdo somebody else. 
The rivalry is very mueh like the rivalry 
of race horse owners. 

Now, what does it cost the man in mod- 
erate circumstances who wants a small 
ear for pleasure trips just in his own 
neighborhood—a car in which he can 
take the family for a fifty-mile run in the 
afternoon or evening? Suppose he puts 
merely $2,000 in a four-passenger type, 
which is a low price for a durable machine. 
Reckoned on the most economical basis 
that we have mentioned, the ordinary run- 
ning expense for a year, based on a hun- 
dred outings, would be nearly $90, but 
this is a mere fraction of the expense. To 
know just what it is costing, he must allow 
at least $400 for the depreciation of = 
machine. If he stores it in a 
is the usual custom, this will cost at Saat , 
$200 more, including cleaning and oiling. 
A small estimate of the year’s taxes, in- 
surance and state or city license fee is 
$75. Leaving out any estimate for repairs 
in ease of accident, his indulgence will 
cost him at least $775, or fifteen cents 
for every mile he travels. If he does not 
cover 5,000 miles in a year the depre- 
ciation must be allowed, and if he lets 
the ear remain idle he must pay ee 
This sum ean be easily increased 
$1,000; but leaving it at $775, what ip 
it mean ? A fifth of an income of $3,500, 
more than a fourth of $2,500, added to 
the sum of $2,000 he has taken from his 
capital to make the purchase. 

Instanees are not lacking, on the other 
hand, of economical maintenance of 
pleasure ears, either beeause their owners 
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were possessed of a mechanical bent, and 
kept the outgo down to the minimum, or 
found the automobile less expensive than 
the horses previously kept. Mr T. H. 
Proske, residing in the suburbs of Den- 
ver, Col, decided to secure a touring ear 
and to do away with his horses. He pur- 
ehased a 28-horse-power model, selling it 
at the end of eighteen months and obtain- 
ing a larger one. The cost of the first 
model was $3,040. It sold for $2,250, mak- 
ing the net cost to him, with expenses, 
$1,136, or a little more than five cents a 
mile. During the time he used it, his ree- 
ord of expense made a total of $346, in- 
eluding one set of tires, repairs and var- 
uishing, fuel oil, lubricating oil and 
batteries, which averaged $12 per month. 


Mr Proske averaged about thirty-five miles 
of daily travel between his home and 
the city of Denver. 

Calculating on the cost of two horses 
and a carriage to perform the same 
amount of work as the automobile during 
the same time, the expense for horses and 
coachman amounted to $1,980, care and 
feed of the horses being $35 a month, and 
the wages of the coachman $75 a month. 
Mr Proske reckoned that he saved just 
$844 in the eighteen months by changing 
from animal to mechanical power. This 
result he reached by deducting from the 
$1,980 (the total maintenance of the car- 
riage and horses) the net cost of the auto- 
mobile, $1,136. 


Camera Work for Profit 


By Phil M. Riley 


HERE are so many ways 
in which a woman may 
employ herself profitably 

>) with a camera that it 

would be impossible to 

do more than mention 

them briefly in one short 
article. Therefore it is intended here only 
to record some succinct and pertinent 
statements regarding a few lines of pho- 
tography for profit which are most easily 
and successfully taken up by the amateur 
in her leisure time. 

The average woman who has a little 
business ability and is reasonably expert 
in picture making can find congenial oc- 
eupation for her spare moments which will 
considerably increase her income, or, at 
least, make her hobby self-supporting. 
Moreover, those who are a little more 
successful than the average will find an 
effective means of creating enviable rep- 
utations for themselves. 

One of the first opportunities which 
suggests itself to the woman who has 
mastered the simple, ordinary processes 
of photography is developing exposed 
plates and films for others. Many peo- 
ple regard this as drudgery because they 
practice photography, not as a hobby, but 
in order to procure souvenir pictures of 
memorable pleasure gatherings or places 
visited. Others who are beginners in the 
use of the camera frequently have a set 


of exposures which they are especially 
desirous to secure good prints from, and 
therefore prefer to have them finished 
by one more skilled than themselves. In 
either case there is remunerative work 
for the advanced amateur. 

Every locality has its professional photo 
finishers, and some of them do good work; 
yet all over the country there are com- 
plaints of ineflicient employees and lack 
of attention in most of these establish- 
ments. In several instances this has been 
proven in the courts by damage suits 
regarding valuable negatives which had 
been needlessly ruined. It all results 
from attempting to do too much work 
too cheaply and still make large margins 
of profit. As a consequence many begin- 
ners are discouraged by their large pro- 
portion of unsatisfactory results and the 
cost of photography as a pastime. Con- 
scientious personal attention by one who 
knows what to do and how to do it is 
the only way to earry on photo finishing 
to the satisfaction of all econeerned, and 
the woman in any community who is pre- 
pared to render this sort of service can 
usually build up a profitable business for 
her spare hours. 

The beginner always has his troubles; 
many of his exposures are incorreetly 
timed and some of them are fogged. All 
of these and many other errors cause more 
or less unsatisfactory results, and the 
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defective negatives. are invariably re- 
turned by: the professional finisher with- 
out comment. 
if he but realized: it; nevertheless:it fur- 


nishes capital forthe amateur: Her aim: 
should be. to assist: her patron in ‘every: 


possible. way, particularly. regarding: ex- 


posure, which is the most important step: 
in photography.. She should encourage: 


the beginner to: keep a record of all 
exposures, so that she may point out the 
extent of each error as proved by devel- 
opment. This takes a little more time, 
but. the personal interest and. educative 
value of such assistance will be appre- 
ciated by the beginner, who will almost 
without exception bring new customers. 

The negatives being made, there are 
those who will want prints taken, and 
the usual demands may be satisfied with 
gaslight, platinum or simple printing-out 
papers, all of which are easy to work. 
Every camerist wants a few of his best 
pictures enlarged, and an apparatus for 
doing this is reasonably certain to be 
profitable after a fair business has been 
started. 

Prices for this work vary considerably, 
and are best determined with reference 
to the charges made by professional 
photo finishers. A fair scale of prices 
should be adopted, however, whether it 
be higher or lower than that of others, 
and, if slightly higher, there will still be 
plenty of work if the quality is of the 
best and the idea of personal attention 
and assistance made the most of. 

Several persons of the writer’s acquaint- 
ance began doing this sort of work in 
leisure time, and have succeeded so well 
that they now devote their entire time to 
it. One of them began little by little to 
put in a line of photographic supplies 
for the benefit of her patrons and now 
conducts a well-stocked store. Another, 
in addition to photo finishing, has taken 
up making photographs by special engage- 
ment, sueh as portraits at home, photo- 
graphs of manufactured goods for cata- 
logs and advertisements, as well as other 
similar lines which will be referred to 
later. Let it be repeated that opportu- 
nities such as these exist in almost every 
community. 

There are still many other purposes for 
which photographs may be made by spe- 
cial order. As an instanee of this, a friend 


of the present: writer is) making five: 
dollars. a week or more during the noon: 


hour taking photographs fora real estate 
effice. Most real’ estate» men these days 


This is a great mistake: 
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have photographs made for: office use of 
any property they assume control of to 
be sold or rented: These are usually 5 
by 7 or 6% by 8%, and should show 
plainly, not only the building itself, but 
also the location with respect to streets 
and adjoining buildings. My friend is 
engaged in clerical work, but has three 
or four engagements each week from one. 
real estate office, which are attended to 
mornings before the office opens or dur- 
ing the noon hour. Two dollars is the 
charge for going out and making one 
negative; others made on the same trip 
are charged for at one dollar each. Prints 
are furnished unmounted’ at fifteen cents 
each or at —, eents mounted on 
plain cards. 

If the worker owns only a small film 
eamera the best line of business to start 
in until a better outfit can be obtained is 
the making of souvenirs. This can be 
done on a moderate scale in almost every 
town, for people are continually coming 
back to their old homes and bringing 
their friends with them, so that attract- 
ive souvenirs always have a ready sale. 

Examine the posteards now on sale of 
your own town. You can probably make. 
a better photograph of each seene por- 
trayed than the one used. This is espe- 
cially true of composition as influenced 
by the point of view. Those who make 
commercial views are not usually persons 
of artistic temperament, their chief aim 
being to secure as many serviceable nega- 
tives as may be in the least possible 
time. It will be advisable to make 
over again all the views on sale, study- 
ing each carefully to get the best possible 
result. All the important buildings, mon- 
uments and principal streets should be 
included, as well as frequently admired 
seenery in the neighborhood. 

When the negatives are all secured they 
may be printed on photographie post- 
cards, using masks to protect a small 
strip of the eard for writing purposes. 
The views of natural scenery may be given 
a little harmonious decorative. treatment. 
to good advantage. There are several 
methods, most of them described fully. 
in the books on postcard making, obtain- 
able at the best photo-supply stores. Ac- 
tual photographie cards will sell at about. 
five cents each, and if it is thought that. 
a cheaper card will sell enough better to 
make it: more’ profitable, the photographs 
can be reproduced by the half-tone process: 
and printed in a warm brown on tinted 
paper. 
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An Awful Warning 


Pigs in the Corner—How Many of Them ? 


How many pigs do you see here P 
Count them carefully now, my dear. 
One, two—what? You see no more ? 
I'm afraid your eyesight is getting poor. 
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Copyr'ght, 1909, by E. Boyd Smith 


“Goodness see those great big cages!’ 


At the Circus 


Drawings by E. Boyd Smith 


Author and IIlustrator of the Story of Noah’s Ark 


Verses by T. W. Burgess 


Here’s the cireus! Hold on tight now! 
Don’t you get out of my sight now. 
Goodness, see those great big cages! 
How that tiger ramps and rages! 
There’s a lion, as I’m living. 

What is it that brave boy’s giving 
To the giraffe? How would people 
Look with necks made like a steeple? 
See that elephant with glasses 
Wisely watching all that passes! 
What a funny cap he’s wearing! 


Don’t you think that clown is daring? 
Oh, my, my, that horse is prancing 
With a monkey on him dancing! 

And that elephant—I never! 

Did you ever, ever, ever! 

See, his ball is really going. 

And that pig—my sakes, how knowing! 
Bow, wow, wow! Just look up yonder 
On that elephant’s head. I wonder 
How you'd like to get astride there; 
On that big head sit and ride there. 


(To be continued) 
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Copyright, 1909, by E. Boyd Smith 


“*See that elephant with glasses!" 


Copyright, 1909, by E. Boyd Smith 


“* See, his ball is really going !” 
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SIR FA 


AN YU and Mao Tun sat beside a 
stream of running water eating 
half moon cakes. It was the time 


of the Harvest Moon festival. Said Mao 
Tun to Han Yu: “The cake which my 
honorable mother has made is very good 
to the taste. Allow me to place a morsel 
within your honorable mouth.” 

Han Yu replied, “I gladly will, if you 
also will consent to partake of the tasty 


“ Go, thou ‘rreverent pig! 


Illustrations by George F. Kerr 


Find Mao Tun and send him hither” 


confection my honorable mother has com- 
pounded.” 

By way of answer Mao Tun opened 
his mouth, and a moment thereafter each 
boy was munching a portion of the cake 
made by the mother. of the other. 

The moon rose high in the heavens. A 
fish leaped out of the water and looked 
hungrily at the eaters. “Charity! Char- 
ity!” he eried. 


But the boys 
either could not 
or would _ not 
hear. The fish 


returned to the 
stream. Themoon 
retired behind a 
eloud. 

“Your honor- 
able mother’s cake 
is deserving of 
even more praise 
than my _honor- 
able mother’s,” 
said Han Yu. 

Nay,” re- 
turned Mao Tun, 
“T have diseov- 
ered a superior 
flavor in the eake 
which came out 
of the oven of 
your _ honorable 
parent.” 

When Mao Tun 
returned to his 
father’s doorstep, 
his father met him 
and said: “ Peace, 
Han Yu! But 
where is my son 
who went with 
you to sit beside 
the stream?” 

Mao Tun gazed 
at his father in 
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astonishment. “Honorable pa- 
rent,” he exclaimed, “are you 
blind that you take me for Han 
Yu? Do you not know your own 
unworthy son?” 

The father of Mao Tun 
frowned. “This is no time for 
jesting,” said he. “ And, boy, 
if ‘you were not the son of my 
trusted friend, I should box your 
ears for your impudence.” 

Saying which, Mao Tun the 
First hurried down the path, 
looking on either side of him and 
erying in a loud voice: “Mao 
Tun, my son! The hour is late. 
‘Tis time to seek the land of 
slumber.” 

Thinking his father had gone 
out of his mind, Mao “un rushed 
erying into the house. 

“Stop that noise!” eried his 
old grandmother. “ You should 
be ashamed to comport yourself 
thus in the household of those 
who are not akin to you. Be- 
gone!” 

This so bereft Mao Tun of 
his breath that all he could do 
was to stand still and stare, and 
his father, returning, seeing him 
eye the old woman so stupidly, - 
took him by the shoulder and 
thrust him out of the house, 
shouting, “Go, thou irreverent 
pig! Find Mao Tun and send 
him hither, or thou and thy house 
shall suffer.” 

Turned out of his home by his 
own father, Mao Tun ran toward 
the home of Han Yu. All his 
desire was to see his friend and 
tell him his troubles; and what 
was his surprise when half way 
there to hear a voice crying: 

“Oh, Mao Tun! 
Tun! My father has sent me to 
seek Han Yu, and behold, I am myself 
Han Yu.” 

The moon which had now emerged from 
the cloud shone full upon the two boys. 
Each beheld the other, and Mao Tun saw 
that Han Yu wore the garments of Mao 
Tun, also his face; and Han Yu’s eyes 
told him that Mao Tun was to all appear- 
ances Han Yu. Then they saw two women 
| approaching. 

“Let us hide, Han Yu. It is our 
mothers returning from a Harvest Moon 
tea gathering,” whispered Mao Tun. And 
the two boys tried to hide themselves, for 
neither felt that he could bear being 


Oh, Mao “4a Gish leaped out of the water and looked hungrily at the eaters” 


taken for the other by his mother. But 
thickets and shadows could not hide them 
from the eyes of those that bore them. 

“T spy Mao Tun,” cried the mother of 
Mao Tun, and as she bent to embrace her 
boy, he resumed his own face and clothing. 

Likewise was the case of Han Yu and 
his mother. 

As they proceeded to their respective 
homes, accompanied by their mothers, the 
boys each told his tale, and the mothers 
each smiled and sighed and said: 

“Twas the eating of your friend’s 
half moon cake and the slighting of the 
fairy fish that eaused the trouble.” 
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gi ONALD, you have begun the May 
baskets and you did not say a 
word to me about it.” “I am 
only trying experiments, Polly. I wanted 
to see if paper would do for the baskets, 
and I think it will. We ean make them 
of paper in no time, and need not use 
glue or paste either. See here,” and Don- 
ald held up a little model of a paper 
basket. 
“Why, how pretty!” exelaimed Polly. 
“ Are you going to use writing paper?” 
“No, that won’t be 
strong enough. The 
heavy, glazed wrap- 
ping paper that we 
saved will be fine.” 
“Yes,” said Polly, 
producing the papers 
that had come 
wrapped about books 
sent to her father by 
express at various 
times. “We have 
brown and green and 
blue and gray, but 


IX—May Baskets 


Invented by Adelia Belle Beard 


One of the Authors of Things Worth Doing 


Donald. “ That is all the green we have, 
and you don’t want to waste it on ex- 
periments.” 

Donald’s basket was finished first. (Fig- 
ure 1.) With the exception of the handle, 
he made it entirely of squares of paper 
fastened together by means of catches. 
Polly called the eatches and slits buttons 
and buttonholes. 

The four sides and the bottom of the 
basket are each two and seven-eighths 
inches square. (Figure 3,4 and 5.) Two 
of the sides Donald 
eut like Figure 3, 
making catches three- 
quarters of an ineh 
deep at three of the 
corners and bending 
over the top corner 
tothe depth of one 
inch, as shown by the 
dotted line in Figure 
3. The other two 
sides he made like 
Figure 4 with a eateh 
at the bottom point, 


the blue is most too 
bright for a basket.” 

“TI don’t like it 

much,” Donald 
agreed. Blue always 
makes me feel shiv- 
ery.” 
“That isn’t it,” 
said Polly, who un- 
derstood better than Donald the harmony 
of color. “It is because the flowers won’t 
look well in a bright blue basket.” 

“ All right, I will use brown for this 
basket,” and Donald smoothed his sheet 
of brown paper and cut away all the 
creased and rumpled parts. “ There is 
plenty for you, too, if you want any.” 

_ But Polly preferred to use the moss- 
green paper. 

“Better make your patterns first,” said 


This is the basket Donald made of brown paper 


a slit half an inch 
long, three-quarters 
of an inch from the 
side points and an- 
other slit not quite 
half an ineh long in 
the middle of the 
crease where the top 
point is turned over. 
(D, Figure 4.) In the bottom (Figure 
5) he made four slits half an inch long, 
each slit just one inch from one corner 
of the square. Then he eut a strip of 
paper seven and three-quarters inches 
long and three-quarters of an inch wide 
for a handle. At each end of the handle 
he made a eateh, as shown in Figure 2. 

To put the basket together Donald first 
bent in the points of each eatch on one 
of the squares like Figure 3 (E, Figure 
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6), and slipped the catch A, 
Figure 3, through the slit A 


in Figure 4, then opened 
out the catch. (A, Figure 
6.) The other square like 
Figure 3 he buttoned to the 
other side of Figure 4 in the 
same manner. The fourth 
side, which is like Figure 
4, he fastened between the 
two sides like Figure 3. 

When the four sides were 
buttoned together the next 
thing to do was to button 
them on to the bottom. This 
Donald did by folding in the 
points of the bottom catches 
of each square (C B), and 
sliding each catch through 
one of the slits in the bot- 
tom. (C, B, Figure 5.) 

In order that the basket 
might stand firmly and 
evenly, Donald bent the bot- 
tom catches out to lie flat 
against the bottom of the 
basket. Then he buttoned 
the handle to the sides (Fig- 
ure 4), putting the catch 
D through the slits D, and 
that finished the basket. 
(Figure 1.) 

“ Now look at mine,” said 
Polly, dangling a flat little 
basket (Figure 7) before Donald’s eyes. 

“ Hold it off, Polly. A fellow can’t see 
anything when it is rubbing against his 
nose. There, that’s all right. Yes, your 
basket looks pretty fine. Odd shape, too.” 

“Tsn’t it?” said Polly, looking at her 
work admiringly. “ Not a bit like yours 
after all. It was very easy to make,” she 


The parts of Donald’s basket and the way they were buttoned together 


continued, “this is the way I did it. 
First I eut a piece of paper seven inches 
long and three and one-half inches wide; 
then I brought the ends together and 
folded it evenly through the middle. 
“That made a square,” said Donald. 
“Yes, and then I hollowed out the top 
edges. (Figure 8.) On each side I drew 
a line from top to bottom.” 
“How far from the side 
edge?” interposed Donald. 
“QOne-quarter of an inch 
from the edge, and on each 
line I cut four slits at equal 
distances apart through both 
halves of my paper.” 
“Well, how long are the 
slits?” Donald inquired. 
Polly measured them. 
“ They are three-eighths of an 
inch long,” she announced, 
“and they are three-eighths of 
an inch apart, but the bottom 
slit is almost half an inch 
from the bottom edge and the 
top slit almost half an inch 
from the top edge. Then,” 
said Polly, taking a long 
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Polly's basket was easy to make 


Sizinches 


The cont illustration shows how to in lacing, while the 


wer shows the sides and bottom ened out 


breath, “I cut two strips of paper for 
lacers—” 

“How long and how wide?” persisted 
Donald. 

“Oh, Donald! Well, they are a quarter 
of an inch wide and twelve inches long. 
I laced up one side of the basket with one 
lacer and the other side with the other 
lacer.” 

“You didn’t say how you laced it up.” 

“Please don’t, Donald. A _ person 
would think I was at school. I don’t have 
to tell all this, and I wish I hadn’t be- 
gun,” Polly pouted. 

“That’s all right,” Donald laughed. 
“You are head of your class anyway, 
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The rim and the bottom of the twig 
basket 


and I am only asking beeause you tell it 
so well.” 

Polly’s dimples reappeared. “ Well,” 
she said, “I began at the bottom of the 
basket. I put my lacer through the bot- 
tom slits and bent the end up (F, Fig- 
ure 8), then I brought the lacer over the 
bent-up end to hold the end in place and 
pushed the top end of the lacer through 
the next slit above, and then through the 
next and the next, always ‘putting it 
through from the upper side; that made it 
like whipping the edges of the basket to- 
gether. You see, I eut the top end of the 
lacer in a point to make it slide through 
the slits more easily.” 

“ And the handles?” prompted Donald. 

“ Why, I made the handles by running 
each lacer through its top slit a second 
time and instead of drawing it tight, as 
I did the first time, I left a long loop 
and then slid the end of the lacer under 
the top stitch. (G, Figure 9.) That 
holds the handle tight and the end just 
can’t slip out. And,” said Polly hurriedly 
to forestall Donald’s expected question, “ I 
flattened the sides and bottom of my 
basket and creased it (Figure 9), then put 
it back in shape again. That was to 
separate the two halves and make it 
open wider at the top.” 

“Well it’s tiptop,” said Donald, who 
began now to busy himself with a handful 
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of slender twigs he had gath- 
ered on his way home from 
school. 

“ What are you going to do 
with those sticks?” Polly in- 
quired. “Oh, a twig basket. 
I think T’'ll watch you make 
it because I never saw one.” 

“Neither did I,” said Don- 
- “but I am going to try 

First, Donald selected the 
straightest and smoothest of 
his twigs and cut sixteen of 
them, each three and three- 
quarters inches long, sharpen- 
ing them at both ends, as 
shown in Figure 12. Then he 
eut two squares of moss-green 
blotting paper, one three 
inches square, the other two 
and one-quarter inches square. 
In the middle of the largest 
square (Figure 10) he eut a 
hole that was exactly one inch square. 
This left an inch of paper on all four 
sides of the hole. Around the hole, just 
three-quarters of an inch from the edge 
of the square and one-quarter of an inch 
from the edge of the hole he drew a 
pencil line and then made, sixteen dots 
on this line at equal distances apart—one 
at each corner and three between the 
corners, which made the dots exactly 
three-eighths of an inch apart. 

On the smaller square of paper Don- 
ald drew a penciled square just the size 
of that on the larger square, which is 
one and one-half inches. The pencil line 
on the smaller square is three-eighths 
of an inch from the edge. He made six- 
teen dots on this penciled square just 
as he did on the first, placing them also 
three-eighths of an inch apart. (Figure 
11.) Then, with a large darning needle, 
he punctured a hole through each dot 
in the large square (Figure 10) and 
through each dot in the small square. 
(Figure 11.) Figure 11 is the bottom of 
the basket, and Figure 16 is the top 
rim of the basket. 

When both of these were ready Don- 
ald stuck his twigs one into eaeh hole in 
the bottom, and pushed each twig down 
until the ends were even and all were 
three-quarters of an inch below the bot- 
tom of the basket. After that he pushed 
the top ends of the twigs through the 
holes in the rim of the basket and shoved 
the rim down half an ineh below the top 


ends of the twigs. (Figure 12.) 
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A basket of twigs made by Donald 


“It is finished now, isn’t it?” said 
Polly. 

“No,” said Donald, “the twigs need 
something more to bind them together. 
This will do,” and he cut a strip of moss- 
green tissue paper, about one inch wide, 
from the end of the tissue paper sheet. 
Folding the paper strip across at the 
center, he drew it through his hands to 
crush it together, then looped it at the 
fold around one of the corner twigs (H, 
Figure 12) and earried one end over, the 
other end under the next twig. (Fig- 
ure 12.) He continued weaving the 
paper on the twigs in this way until he 
had a band around the basket midway 
between the bottom and the top rim. 
When he eame to his starting place he 
tied the paper to the first twig and eut 
off the ends pretty close to the knot. 
Figure 12 shows how one weaver is 
brought up and one down every time they 
cross a twig, and the bottom weaver of 
one twist is the top weaver of the next. 
Figure 13 is the little twig basket fin- 
ished and ready for its pretty burden. 

On the last day of April the children 
went in search of flowers for their May 
baskets. 

“We can pick the violets,” said Polly, 
“but the anemones will have to have roots 
to keep them fresh. Then we will put 
the three baskets on the breakfast table 
tomorrow for Mother, Father and Aunt 


the treasures found in the woods 
shore will be told in June.) 
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Chapter XIII 


disposed to hark back to 
the day on which he had 
so suddenly parted com- 
pany with Miss Tripp 
on the corner of Tre- 
mont and Washington streets. He had 
intended, he told himself, to order for 
their luncheon broiled chicken, maca- 
roons and pink ice cream, as being arti- 
eles presumably suited to the feminine 
taste. He remembered vaguely to have 
heard Miss Tripp mention pink ice cream, 
and all women liked the wing of a 
chicken. Was the unknown “friend” 
with whom she had made that previous 
engagement a man or a woman, he won- 
dered, deciding with the well-known ego- 
ism of his sex in favor of the first men- 
tioned. The man was a cad, anyway, Mr 
Hickey was positive, though he could not 
have particularized his reasons for this 
summary conclusion. And being a cad, 
he was not worthy of Miss Tripp’s slight- 
est eonsideration. If he had the thing 
to do over again, he told himself, 
he would speak up boldly to Miss Tripp 
concerning his own rights in the matter. 
He would remind her—humorously, of 
course—that possession was said to be 
nine points in the law, and that he, 
Hickey, was disposed to do battle for the 
tenth point with any man living. 

He grew quite hot and indignant as 
he pictured his rival sitting opposite Miss 
Tripp in some second-class restaurant, or- 
dering chicken and ice cream. As like as 
not the other man wouldn’t know that 
she preferred her ice cream pink, and— 
Mr Hickey pulled himself up with a jerk 
at this point in his meditations and told 
himself flatly that he was a fool, and 
that, further, when he came right down to 
it, he did not care a copper cent about 
Miss Tripp’s luncheons, past, present or 
to come. What he really wanted to know— 
and this desire gained poignant force and 
persistence as the days passed—was 
whether he had said or done anything to 
offend the lady. He remembered that he 


had accidentally jabbed Miss Tripp’s hat 
with his umbrella, and perhaps put a 
feather or two out of business. That 
would be likely to annoy any woman. 
She might have felt that his awkwardness 
was unpardonable, and his further ac- 
quaintance undesirable. 

Under the goad of this latter uncom- 
fortable suspicion—in two weeks’ time it 
had grown into a conviction—he actually 
made his way into a milliner’s shop and 
inquired boldly for “ feathers.” 

“What sort of feathers, sir?’ inquired 
the cool, bright-eyed young person who 
eame forward to ask the needs of the 
tall, professional-looking man wearing 
glasses and exceedingly shabby brown 
gloves. 

“ Why—er—just feathers; the sort la- 
dies wear on hats.” 

The young person smiled eondescend- 
ingly. “Something in plumes, sir?” she 
asked, “or was it coque or marabout 
you wished to see?” 

“Something handsome. Long—er— 
and curly.” 

The young woman produced a box and 
opened it. 

“How do you like this, sir? Only 
twenty dollars. Was it for an old lady 
or a young lady?” 

“Er—a young lady,” said Mr Hickey 
hastily. “That is to say, she—”’ 

“Your wife perhaps?” and the young 
person smiled intelligently. “ How would 
your lady like something like this?” And 
she held up a sweeping plume of a daz- 
zling shade of green. “ This is quite the 
latest swell thing from Paris, sir; can 
be worn on either a black or white hat.” 

Mr Hickey reflected. ‘“ I—er—think 
the feathers were black,” he observed med- 
itatively; “but I like colors myself. Red 
—er—is a handsome color in feathers.” 
He eyed the young person defiantly. “I 
always liked a good red,” he asserted 


y. 

“ These new eerise shades are all the rage 
now in Paris, N’ Yo’k an’ Boston,” 
agreed the young person, promptly pulling 
out another box. “Look at this grand 
plume in shaded tints, sir! Isn’t it per- 
feetly stunning?” 


UCH to his surprise, Mr 
Hickey found himself 
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It was. Mr Hickey surveyed it in rapt 
admiration, as the young person dangled 
it alluringly within range of his short- 
sighted vision. 

“T’d want two of those,” he murmured. 

“Forty-eight seventy, sir; reduced 
from fifty dollars; shall I send them?” 

“T—er—I’ll take them with me,” said 
the engineer, pulling out a roll of bills. 

“Women’s hats must be singularly ex- 
pensive,” he mused, for the first time in 
his professional career, as he strode away 
down the street, gingerly bearing his late 
purchase in a pasteboard box. It had not 
before occurred to Mr Hickey that mere 
“feathers” were so costly. He trembled 
as he reflected upon the possible ravages 
committed by the gyrations of his um- 
brella. Anyway, these particular plumes 
were handsome enough to replace the ones 
he had undoubtedly ruined. He grew 
eager to behold Miss Tripp’s face under 
the cerise plumes. But how was this to 
be brought about? Obviously this new 
perplexity demanded time for considera- 
tion. He carried the plumes home to his 
boarding place, therefore, and_ stored 
them away on the top shelf of his closet, 
where they were discovered on the follow- 
ing day by his landlady, who was in the 
habit of keeping what she was pleased to 
term “a motherly eye” upon the belong- 
ings of her unattached boarders. 

“Well, I mus’ say!” exclaimed the 
worthy Mrs MeAlarney to herself, when 
her amazed eyes fell upon the contents of 
the strange box, purporting to have come 
from a fashionable milliner’s shop; “if 
that ain’t the greatest! Whatever’s got 
into Mr Hickey?” 

But the cerise plumes tarried in unde- 
served obscurity on the shelf of Mr 
Hickey’s clothespress for exactly fifteen 
days thereafter; then they suddenly dis- 
appeared. 

In the meantime their purchaser con- 
tinued to indulge in unaceustomed reflee- 
tions from day to day. He made no ef- 
fort during all this time to see Miss 
Tripp; but on the fifteenth day he 
chanced to meet Sam Brewster as he was 
about entering the business men’s lunch 
room, which Mr Hickey still frequented 
as in former days. 

“ Hello, old man!” was Sam’s greeting. 
“ Where have you been keeping yourself 
all these weeks? I thought you’d be 
around some evening to see us.” 

“Er—lI’ve been thinking of it,” ad- 
mitted Mr Hickey cautiously. “ Is—er 
—Mrs Brewster’s friend, Miss Tripp, still 
with vou?” 
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“No, George; she isn’t,” Sam told him, 
enjoying the look of uncontrolled dismay 
which instantly overspread Mr Hickey’s 
countenance. “She’s gone next door to 
stay,” he added. 

“Next door—to—er—stay ?” 

“ At the Stanford’s, you know. Miss 
Tripp is keeping house and looking after 
the young Stanfords while their exhausted 
parents are endeavoring to recuperate 
their energies in the far West.” 

“ Hum—ah,” quoth Mr Hickey thought- 
fully, his mind reverting casually to the 
cerise plumes. 

“She’s doing wonders with those kids, 
my wife tells me,” pursued Sam Brewster 
artfully. “ Miss Tripp’s a fine girl and no 
mistake; it ‘ll be a lucky man who can 
secure her services for life.” 

Mr Hickey offered no comment on this 
statement, and his friend waved his hand 
in token of farewell. “Come around and 
see us, George, when you haven’t anything 
better to do,” he said, as he stepped out 
onto the street. 

“ Oh—er—I say, Brewster, would it be 
the proper thing for me to eall on Miss 
Tripp? I—have a little explanation to 
make, and—” 

“Miss Tripp's mother is chaperoning 
her,” said Sam, with unsmiling gravity. 
“Tt would be, I should say, quite the 
proper thing for you to call upon her.” 

“Well, then I think I’d better take 
those—er— Brewster, I wonder if you 
could enlighten me? You see, it’s this 
way, a—friend of mine called at my 
office the other day to consult me about 
a little matter. He said he’d been unfor- 
tunate enough to injure a lady’s hat— 
feathers, you know—and he wanted to 
know what I’d do under like cireum- 
stances. ‘ Well, my dear fellow,’ I told 
him, ‘I don’t know much about women’s 
headgear and that sort of thing; but,’ I 
said, ‘I should think the square thing to 
do would be to buy some handsome 
plumes and send them to the lady—-some- 
thing good and—er—expensive; say forty 
or fifty dollars.’ ” 

Sam whistled. “Pretty tough advice, 
unless the fellow happened to have plenty 
of cash,” he hazarded, with a quizzical 
look at the now flushed and agitated Mr 
Hickey. 

“Wouldn’t they be good enough at 
that price?” inquired the engineer excit- 
edly. “Ought I—ought my friend to 

have paid more?” 

“T should say that was a fair price,” 
said Sam mildly. “TI don’t believe my 
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wife has any feathers of that description 
on her hats.” 

Mr Hickey looked troubled. “Do you 
think I—er—told my friend the correct 
thing to do?” he inquired humbly. “ Of 
eourse I don’t know much about—feath- 
ers, or anything about women, for that 
matter.” 

“That’s where you’re making a big 
mistake, Hickey, if you'll allow me to say 
as much. You ought to marry some nice 
girl, man, and make her happy. You'll 
find yourself happier than you have any 
idea of in the process.” 

Mr Hickey shook his head dubiously. 
“ That may be so,” he admitted. “I don’t 
doubt it, to tell you the truth; but I— 
The fact is, Brewster, I’m too far along 
in life to think of changing my way of 
living. I—lI’d be afraid to try it, for 
fear—” 

“Oh, nonsense, man, you’re just in 
your prime! Be sure you get the right 
woman, though—a real home maker, 
Hickey; the kind who’ll meet you at night 
with a smile, and have a first-class dinner 
ready for you three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year.” 

Mr Hickey stared inserutably at a pass- 
ing truck. “ Hum—ah!” he ejaculated. 
“ T—er—dare say you are right, Brewster. 
Quite so, in facet. I—T’ll think it over 
and let you know—that is—” 

Sam Brewster turned aside to conceal 
a passing smile. “The more you think 
it over the better,” he said convincingly; 
“only don’t take so much time for think- 
ing that the other man ‘ll eut you out.” 

“Then there is another man!” ex- 
claimed Mr Hickey, with some agitation. 
“T knew it; I felt sure of it. But how 
could it be otherwise?” 

Sam Brewster stared in amazement at 
the effect produced by his careless speech. 
“There’s always another man, George,” 
he said seriously—though he felt morally 
certain that there wasn’t, if Hickey was 
referring to Miss Tripp. “ But you want 
to get busy, and not waste time philander- 
ing.” 


Chapter XIV 


The most unthinking observer could 
searcely have aceused Mr Hickey of 
“ philandering” up to this point, inas- 
much as he had not laid eyes on the ob- 
ject of his thoughts—he would have de- 
murred at a stronger word—for upwards 


of a month. That same afternoon, how- 
ever, he left his office at the unwarranted 
hour of two o’clock, bearing a milliner’s 
box in his hand with unblushing gravity. 
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It was after he had rung the bell at 
the Stanford residence that he felt a 
fresh accession of doubt regarding the 
cerise plumes. After all, Brewster had 
neglected to put his mind at ease upon 
that important point. 

Miss Tripp was at home, the maid in- 
formed him, and showed him at once into 
the drawing room, where Miss Tripp her- 
self, charmingly gowned in old rose, pres- 
ently came in to greet him. 

Mr Hickey caught himself gazing at the 
subdued tints of her toilet with vague 
disapproval. It was not, he told himself, 
a stunning color, such as was all the rage 
in Paris, New York and Boston. He felt 
exceedingly complacent as he thought of 
the plumes awaiting her acceptance. 

“T wonder,” Miss Tripp was saying 
brightly, “if you wouldn’t like to see 
my little kindergarten? To tell you the 
truth, Mr Hickey, I shouldn’t venture to 
leave the children to themselves, even to 
talk with you.” 

She led the way to the library, where 
they were greeted by a chorus of joyous 
shouts. 

“You see,” explained Miss Tripp, “I 
am entertaining all five of the children 
this afternoon. Elizabeth—Mrs Brewster 
—wished to do some shopping, so I of- 
fered to keep an interested eye on her 
three wee lambkins.” 

“We're playin’ birdies, Mr Hickey,” 
said Doris, taking up the thread of ex- 
planation. “ Buddy and Baby Stanford 
are my little birdies; an’ I’m the mother 
bird, an’ Carroll an’ Robbie are angle- 
worms jus’ crawlin’ ’round in the ground. 
See me hop! Now I’m lookin’ for a 
breakfast for my little birds!” 

The two infants in a nest of sofa pil- 
lows set up a loud ehirping, while the 
angleworms writhed realistically on the 
hearth rug. 

“Now I’m goin’ to eatech one!” and 
Doris pouneed upon Robbie Stanford. 
“ Course I can’t really put him down my 
birdies’ throats,’ she explained kindly. 
“T just p’tend; like this.” 

“ Aw—this isn’t any fun,” protested her 
vietim, as she haled him sturdily across 
the floor. “ You’re pullin’ my hair, any- 
way; leggo, Doris. I ain’t no really 
worm.” 

“You shouldn’t say ‘ain’t,’ dear,” ad- 
monished Miss Tripp. “You meant to 
say, ‘I’m not really a worm.’ But I’m 
sure you’ve played birdie long enough. 
We'll do something else now; what shall 
it be?” 

“Let’s play reg’lar tea party with lots 
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an’ lots o’ things to eat,” suggested Mas- 
ter Stanford. “I’m hungry!” 

“Oh no, dear; not yet; you can’t be,” 
laughed Miss Tripp. “ We’ll have a tea 
party though, by and by, and you shall 
see what a nice surprise Cook Annie has 
for you.” 

“T like t’ eat better ’n anything; don’t 
you?” asked Doris, sidling up to the 
observant Mr Hickey, who was watching 
the scene with an inserutable smile. “I 
like to eat candy out of a big box.” 

“Doris, dear,” interrupted Miss Tripp, 
tactfully, “ wouldn’t you like to leok at 
pictures a little while with the boys? 
See, Aunt Evelyn has some pretty books 
that you haven’t seen. Come here, dear, 
and help Aunty.” 

“Ym tired o’ pictures,” objected Doris 
with a pout. “I want to play train, or 
somethin’ like that; don’t you, Robbie?” 

“ Don’t want to play anythin’ much; ’'m 
tired 0’ bein’ s’ good, ’n’ I’d rather go 
up in the attic, er somewhere,” and Mas- 
ter Stanford cast a rebellious glance at 
his guardian. 

“Why don’t you let them go outdoors 
for a while?” suggested Mr Hickey, com- 
ing unexpectedly to the rescue. 

“Tt’s snowing a little; and I’m afraid 
Elizabeth would think it was pretty cold 
for Richard,” objected Miss Tripp. 

“Tt’ll do ’em good,” insisted Mr Hickey, 
who was selfishly determined to clear the 
decks for his own personal ends. He 
had somehow formulated a very surpris- 
ing set of resolutions as he sat watching 
Miss Tripp in the discharge of her quasi- 
maternal duties. Primus: It was a shame 
for a sweet, attractive little woman to 
wear herself out caring for other people’s 
houses and children. Secundus: If there 
was another man in the case (as Brew- 
ster had insinuated) he was determined 
to find it out without further delay. Ter- 
tius: If not—Mr Hickey drew a long 
breath. 

“Do you want to go out in the yard a 
little while?” Miss Tripp was asking the 
children doubtfully. “It is Norah’s af- 
ternoon out,” she explained to Mr Hickey, 
“and I don’t like to have them play out- 
of-doors unless someone is with them to 
see that nothing happens. It is such a 
responsibility,” she added with a little 
sigh. “TI had no idea of it when I under- 
took it; I’m afraid I shouldn’t have had 
the courage to— Oh, children; wait a 
minute! Let Aunty Evelyn put on your 

Robbie dear!” 

“Come back here, young man!” eom- 

manded Mr Hickey in a voice which effec- 
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tually arrested the wandering attention 


of Master Stanford. “ Here, I'll fix ’em 
up. If I can’t, I’m not fit to through 
another tunnel ! Here you, Miss Flut- 
terbudget ; is this your coat?” : 

Miss Tripp flew to the rescue. “Oh, 
thank you, Mr Hickey,” she murmured, 
flashing a mirthful glance of protest at 
the engineer. “But to array four small 
children for out-of-doors on a winter day 
is vastly more complicated than digging 
a tunnel. Wait, Doris; you haven’t your 
mittens.” 

They were all ready at last, and Evelyn 
herded them carefully out into the back- 
yard and shut the latticed door leading to 
the street upon them. 

“Now I must watch them every minute 
from the library window,” she said to 
Mr Hickey. “ You’ve no idea what aston- 
ishing things they’ll think of and—do. 
One ought to have the eyes of an Argus 
and the arms of a Briareus to cope sue- 
cessfully with Robert.” 

“Bright boy—very,” 
Hickey absent-mindedly. 
very fond of boys.” 

“ Oh, are you?” asked Evelyn, with mild 
surprise, as she craned her neck to look 
out of the window. “I hope they won’t 
make their snowballs too hard. It is 
really dangerous when the snow is soft.” 

“Er—I wish you’d stop looking out 
of that window, Miss Tripp, and—er— 
give me your attention for about five 
minutes,” said ‘Mr Hickey, with very 
much the same tone and manner he would 
have employed in addressing his stenogra- 
pher. He told himself that he was per- 
fectly cool and collected, but unluckily 
in his efforts to visualize his inward calm 
he succeeded in looking particularly stern 
and professional. “I—er—cealled on a 
little matter of business this afternoon, 
Miss Tripp, and I—to put it clearly be- 
fore you—would like to recall to your 
mind the day—something like a month 
ago, when you—when J—er—met you 
and asked you to lunch with me. You 
may recall the fact?” 

Miss Tripp gazed at Mr Hickey with 
some astonishment. Then she blushed, 
wondering if he had found out that she 
had prevaricated in the matter of a pre- 
vious engagement. 

“T—remember; yes,” she assented. 

“Tt was a great disappointment to me 
at the time,” he went on. “I wanted to 
talk to you further. I wanted to—er— 
tell you—” He paused and stole a glance 
at the pretty, worn profile she turned 


observed Mr 
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toward him, as she looked apprehensively 
out of the window. 

“The children are—playing very pret- 
tily together,” she said. “ And, see, the 
sun has come out.” 

“You—er—have known me a _ long 
time,” he said huskily. “Onee you 
laughed at me because I was homely and 
—er—awkward, and since then—” 

She interrupted him with a little mur- 
mur of protest. “I was hoping you had 
forgotten that,” she said softly. 

“T have never forgotten anything that 
you said or did,” he declared, with the 
delightful though sudden conviction that 
this was strictly true. “It’s singular, 
when you come to think of it, but it’s 
a fact. I don’t know as I should have 
realized it though if I—if you—” 

She started to her feet with a little 
ery of alarm. “ Something has happened 
to Carroll!” she said. “I must go out 
and see.” 

He followed her distracted flight, with 
the grim resolve not to be balked of his 
purpose. 

“Oh! what is it?” she was asking 
wildly of the other children, who huddled 
erying about the small figure of Carroll, 
which was flattened against the iron fenee, 
emitting strange and dolorous sounds of 
woe. 

“ Aw—I tol’ Carroll he didn’t das’ to 
put his tongue out on th’ iron fence; an’ 
he did it; an’ now he’s stuck to it, ’n’ 
can’t get away,” explained Master Stan- 
ford with scientifie accuracy. “I don’t 
see why; do you?” 

“Oh, you poor darling! What shall 
I do; can’t you—” 

“ Ah—a—a—a!” howled the victim, 
writhing in misery. 

“Hold on there, youngster!” shouted 
Mr Hickey, whose experienced eye had 
taken in the situation at a glanee. “ Wait 
till I get some hot water; don’t move, 
boy! Don’t touch him, Evelyn!” 

It was the work of several minutes to 
suecessfully detach the rash experimenter 
from his uncomfortable proximity to the 
iron fence. But Mr Hickey accomplished 
the feat, with a patience and firmness 
which won for him the loud encomiums of 
Mrs Stanford’s Irish Annie, who came out 
bare-armed to assist in the operation. 

“Oh, you’re the bad boy entirely!” she 
said to Robbie, who stared open-mouthed 
at the scene from the safe vantage ground 
of the back stoop. “ Many’s the time I’ve 
towld yez what would happen to yez if 
you put yer tongue t’ th’ fence in cowld 
weather.” 
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“T wanted to see if it was true,” said 
Master Stanford coolly. “ You said th’ 
was a p’liceman comin’ after me, an’ th’ 
wasn’t, when I ate the frostin’ off your ol’ 
cake.” 

“Tf your mother was here she’d be 
afther takin’ th’ paddle to yez,” said 
Annie wrathfully. “I’ve a mind to do it 
meself.” 

Master Stanford fled to the safe shelter 
of the library, where Carroll, ensconced 
on Mr Hickey’s knee, was being soothed 
with various emollients and lotions at 
the hands of Miss Tripp. 

“T should never have known what to 
do,” she said, looking up from her min- 
istrations to find Mr Hickey’s eyes fixed 
full upon her. “ How could you think so 
quickly ?” 

“ Because I tried the experiment myself 
once upon a time,” said Mr Hickey. “ It’s 
about the only way to learn things,” he 
added somewhat grimly. “But I wish 
our young friend had taken another day 
for improving his knowledge on the sub- 
ject of the prehensile powers of iron 
when applied to a moist surface on a cold 
day.” 

For some reason or other he felt very 
much neglected and correspondingly out 
of temper as Miss Tripp ministered to 
the numerous wants of her small charges 
during the half hour that followed. To 
be sure, she poured him a cup of_tea 
(which he detested) and pressed small 
frosted cakes upon him with the sweetest 
of abstracted smiles. 

“T must go at onee,” he bethought him- 
self, as he refused a second cup. “ I— 
er—shall be late to my dinner.” But he 
lingered gloomily while she soothed and 
cheered the afflicted Carroll with warm 
milk well sweetened with sugar. 

“You'll find some—some feathers in 
a box in the hall,” he informed her, when 
he finally took his leave. “I wanted to 
tell you that I—er—regretted exceedingly 
that I had injured yours with my um- 
brella on the day we were to have lunched 
together and—didn’t.” 

Miss Tripp took the cerise plumes out 
of their wrappings and examined them 
in the blissful security of her own room 
—this after the Brewster children had 
gone home and the Stanford children 
were at last in bed and safely asleep. 

“ How—extraordinary !” she murmured, 
her cheeks reflecting palely the vivid tints 
of the latest importation from Paris. 

(To be continued) 
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Letters from Our Boys 


Some of Them Furnishing Parents Food for Thought 


[The Prize Awards of twenty books for the best letters will be announced in the June number] 


Happy Max! 


I would like to tell you what lovable 
parents I have. In my opinion I am 
getting the squarest deal any boy can 
get. When I graduated from public 
school, June, 1908, my mind was made 
up to go to work "and help support my 
family, but to this idea my parents 
would not listen at all, and insisted upon 
my going to high school. Having no 
choice but to obey my parents, I went to 
the High School of Commeree, and reg- 
istered there, vowing in the meantime to 
myself that I would distinguish myself 
at high school and make my parents feel 
proud of me. About a week after regis- 
tering at Commerce, my father surprised 
me by showing me a camping outfit, and 
told me that I was to go on a camping 
expedition with a few friends. My 
friends and I were so delighted with this 
expedition that we gave three rousing 
cheers for my father, which nearly tumbled 
the roof down on our ears. As we were 
about to get aboard the train my father 
handed me fifty dollars, my mother handed 
me twenty-five dollars and told me to 
enjoy myself. The last thing I could see 
of my parents as the train went around a 
eurve was a white handkerchief which my 
mother was waving and a hat which my 
father was waving. 

PS. I am getting along finely at the 
high school. Max Ashman. 


Help with the Housework 


Boys should be perfectly willing to 
help with the housework, beeause it is not 
entirely a girl’s work to do housework; 
it lies upon the boy also, because he is 
stronger than any woman or girl and is 
more fit than a girl. Of course it seems 
a girl’s work, but it is not, entirely. In 
@ case where a man does not get married 
and he knows something about house- 
keeping, that would make him feel more 
at home; whereas if he did not know 
anything about it he would be lost. Boys 
should not think of play only, because 
it is not right to their mothers. Of 


course you are not expected to do every 
speck of the housework, but to do some 
part of it. When your father comes home 
at night, he does not feel like going out 
and earrying the coal and kindling; he 
feels more hke resting for his next day’s 
work, which is only natural. Supposing 
your mother was sick and your father 
away, what would you do? You would 
not know how to cook or do housekeeping 
if you had not learned while she was 
eal therefore always learn while you 
are young. Suppose a married man had 
his wife sick and they had no children 
who knew anything about housekeeping, 
what would he do? He would go hire 
a cook, which would cost some money if 
he were in Goldfield or any other town in 
the United States. Therefore learn 
while young and save money when older. 
If a man were going prospecting he would 
not have warm meals only when he got 
into a town. Lloyd Mayer. 


A Naturalist 


What especially interests me is natural 
history. No one can imagine the good 
it does to know about animals, birds, ete. 
For instance, a boy, up in a tree, saw 
a snake. Thinking that he knew enough 
about snakes to know whether they were 
poisonous or non-poisonous, he caught 
this one and took it home. People kept 
telling him he had a poisonous snake, 
but he would not believe them and was 
bitten. 

Many people think that the black snake 
is poisonous. It ean bite, and bite se- 
verely, but it is not poisonous. It is the 
same way with many other things, among 
them the centipede of the North, which 
is utterly harmless. The centipede of the 
South is a very poisonous insect, if we 
may call it one. It is better to let one 
crawl all over a person’s body than to 
try to take it off, for if we do its poison- 
ous fore feet will sink into our flesh. 

Why should not Goop HouseKEepPine 
organize a natural science club? If you 
do, I will give you what help I ean. 
Another thing: Why should man be 
eruel to other living things? Think of 
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all the beautiful birds that are killed just 
to get feathers for unthinking ladies’ 
hats. A few years ago over five million 
birds were killed for this purpose. The 
egret, which is killed in the breeding sea- 
son, leaves a nest of young birds to die 
of hunger. If this goes on, some kinds 
of birds may be exterminated from this 
earth, as some kinds already have been. 
Then again, the check reins on horses and 
sharp bits which cut the horses’ mouths, 
and the blinders over horses’ eyes—why 
should people allow this? There are 
many more things which animals have to 
bear besides what I have named. 
Philip Schultze. 


Henpecked 


I think I am a henpecked boy. I have 
a ma, but my pa is dead, and we live 
with my grandpa and grandma and a 
whole gang of aunts and uneles. I think 
they are pretty good to me, but they would 
like to make a sissy out of me, which I 
do not like at all. What do you think 
of them making me niece little gingham 
suits to wear, and a nice little round hat 
just like girls wear? I think I'll look 
girlish for a little gentleman like me. My 
mother always says, “Girls first.” Is 
that right? I don’t like girls, and I have 
a whole bunch of girl cousins. They all 
like to call me “honey boy.” That’s an- 
other thing I don’t like. I don’t have 
many ways of earning money, but I have 
quite a little cash handed to me now and 
then. When you were a little boy did you 
have to say “ Yes, ma’am,” “ No, ma’am ” 
and “Thank you”? And did you have 
to go into the parlor when tie minister 
called? 

Clyde W. Davis (ten), Wisconsin. 


A Plea for Playgrounds 


I am going to write to you about a few 
little things in my home. To begin with, 
I think I get a very square deal at home, 
although I think my parents are too easy 
with me, on the whole. I do not earn 
any spending money, but I receive an 
allowance of twenty-five cents per week, 
which I generally get. I do not think my 
brother Arthur is treated any better than 
I am, although I get blamed for lots of 
things he does because I am the oldest. 
I think a boy over fifteen years of age 
should help keep the family if it is 
in poor or moderate circumstances. A 


boy whose parents are rich and who has 
fine clothes and fine things ought also to 
be made to work, because some day he 
may have to shift for himself. I used to 
live on One Hundred and Twenty-Seventh 
street in New York, and I think the boys 
around that district and further down are 
not able to have much fun. There is no 
lot or field where you can play baseball 
or football or any other of those games. 
If you try to play in the street the police 
will try to catch you. Some of my 
friends have been arrested for playing 
those games in the street, and their 
fathers have had to pay bail. You could 
not play in Mount Morris Park, because 
you are kept off the grass. Now, what are 
those boys to do? They sit around on 
the stoops reading Wild West and other 
blood-eurdling novels, go to the five-cent 
moving-picture shows and hang around. 
What kind of men will they make? I 
think the city should provide somewhere 
for the boys to play every four or five 
blocks. 

I am twelve years old and my brother 
is eight, and we both like our new home, 
though we have a very cross landlord. 

Fred Mathews. 


Brief Messages 


Well, I guess I’ll have to tell about 
my sister. She is thirteen months old. 
She is little and fat, and she cries when 
you take her off the floor because she 
likes to walk so well. My brother has 
some DUCKS. We have the awfulest 
time to keep them at home. They run 
away every day. 

Bert Stapleton (eight years). 


I have some BULBS, and I thought I 
would tell you about them. There are 
two hyacinths, one jonquil, one tulip and 
one a daffodil. I had them on the window 
sill and the baby tipped them over on 
her head and spilled them on the floor, 
and then I put them in again and they 
are not going to bloom. Every day she 
picks the leaves off. Also I have a ealla 
lily, and it is budded ready to bloom. I 
had some flowers, and I am going to have 
more next summer. 

Joe Stapleton (ten years). 


I think the discipline in my home is 
altogether TOO LAX. We are not made 
to obey the commands of our parents. 
When they tell us to do anything, we 
say, “All right, in a little while,” or, 
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“T will as soon as I finish this,” or, 
“T don’t want to.” They try to bribe 
us to be good, promising to get us some- 
‘ thing if we will mind for a month with- 
out talking back, or dallying around when 
told to do anything. The habit has grown 
on us till I am afraid we shall have a 
hard time to break ourselves of it. When 
told to do anything we are apt to mock 
them. The spending money that we get 
weearn. I think it is a good plan, because 
we learn to be saving. I think that 
my parents try to treat us all alike. I 
have but one sister, and she is the young- 
est one in the family, so they are a little 
partial to her. Leland Thurston. 


I am my mother’s baby, but am ten 
years old. I go to school, and my mother 
doesn’t want me to FIGHT, and some- 
times you have to. Now, my father, 
sister and brother want me to fight if 
anyone picks on me, and they let me 
practice with gloves; and the other day 
I did fight and won. My father thought 
it was better, but Mother said I should 
run away. But then everyone thinks they 
can treat me as they please. What do 
you think? Guess my own family treat 
me better than I do them. 

Murle Wicker. 


The fellows say I have a cinch of a 
home, but I don’t think it is. My father 
is a traveling man, and is hardly ever 
home; my mother is a trained nurse and 
doesn’t have much time to monkey with 
us; so my sister and I board with Aunt 
May. We live in an apartment house, 
and there is never any wood to be carried 
in or any garden to spade, and if it was 
not for my white mice and the window 
boxes I would be what my sister calls 
GOOD FOR NOTHING. Aunt May 
is too easy on a fellow. I could run 
the streets from morning until night 
(but I don’t like to), and she wouldn’t 
eare. I like story books, and sometimes 
read cheap books, till my sister made me 
promise not to. I read books out of the 
library at school and borrow quite a few. 

Hugh Carpenter. 


I am a little boy eight years old. 
Mother is very good to Brother and me, 
and I like school very much. My brother 
is ten years older than I am. He under- 
stands all about machinery and electricity, 
and has two cameras and an automobile 
and goes to Northwestern. When I am a 
man I am going to have a horse, for I could 
never run an automobile anyway. When 
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I was a little boy I thought all you had 
to do was to turn the steering wheel and 
the auto would go, and I tried and tried, 
but it wouldn’t go, and my nurse told 
me the reason was that I had no FINGER 
NAILS, so I stopped biting them and let 
them grow, and after they grew long I 
went out to the machine, and still I 
could not run it, so I bit them off again. 
Now my mother says if I let them grow 
I can have some white rabbits next sum- 
mer, and I think that will be better. Bit- 
ing my nails is my worst habit. 
Francis Harbert. 


I am treated very well. I get a square 
deal in everything except PIE. My 
brother treats me fairly well. The only 
thing he does-that I don’t like is to 
tease, but I suppose I tease him just as 
much, Ralph E. Price (nine). 


I am SEVEN YEARS OLD, in Room 
3 at school. My teacher is Miss . Some- 
times she is cross, sometimes very nice. She 
is real young and likes the boys awfully 
well—the big boys, I mean. My papa 
plays the violin. Mamma and Sister play 
the piano. I play the triangle, but I am 
taking lessons on the piano, and when 
I am ten years old Papa is going to buy 
me a clarinet. Oh, I like music! I like 
to play games, too. Alta and I play 
“guess” sometimes. We made it up. 
She says, “ Guess,” then I guess what it 
is she has thought of—something in the 
room. When I have guessed, then it is her 
turn to guess. Mamma sometimes plays 
too. Mamma and sister like your paper, 
and so do I. Well, good-bye, from 

Lawrence Griswold. 


Last summer I spent my vacation on my 
uncle’s farm. His little daughter, Eliz- 
abeth and I, played with the kittens 
every day. It was a very hot day, and 
she was trying to catch one that was run- 
ning across a stone path, so I thought I 
would get it for her and save her from 
getting too warm. She was right behind 
me; she tripped and fell and hurt her 
face. Then I wanted to help her up, but 
she wouldn’t let me. She ran into the 
house and told her father. He gave 
me a good SCOLDING for it. Why did 
he scold me? First, I was trying to save 
her from running in the heat; then, when 
she did fall, I tried to help her, but she 
wouldn’t let me. And I did everything 
to show how bad I felt. I think people 
are too ready to punish or to scold and 
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they don’t stop to think. In that case 
I think scolding was unnecessary. 
Squire Bernard Romans. 


I have been trapping some this winter, 
but I have only caught one skunk, which 
was No 3 grade and brought sixty cents. 
As there is a river about a mile and a 
half or two miles from here, Papa and 
I decided to build a canoe, so we got the 
patterns and worked all winter at it. We 
shall be glad when spring comes so we 
can be out in it again. We generally go 
on Saturday, as that is my holiday and 
as Papa is not very busy on Saturday. 
We catch a few bass, pickerel, carp and 
shiners, which are all pretty good eating. 
The boys of our town got together last 
summer and built a SWIMMING HOLE, 
where I learned to swim. I expect the 
dam will be washed out in the spring 
freshets, but I think we ean rebuild it. 

Leland Snoddy, Ohio. 


My mother was a school teacher, so we 
ought to be pretty smart boys. I am 
the youngest of five boys, and sometimes 
I think I have to pay pretty well for the 
things they did that are not right. Lots 
of things I want to buy, and when I ask 
Mother she will tell me her experience 
in buying them for my brothers, and so 
I do not get them. Don’t you think it is 
rather hard on me to pay for what they 
did? I am thirteen years old, a sub 
junior in high school. I am SAVING 
all the money I can to enter the normal 
school. I have about sixty dollars in the 
Pittsburg Bank for Savings, and sixteen 
dollars in the Indiana Bank. Mamma 
told me ten years ago if I would make 
five dollars she would send it to the Pitts- 
burg bank and get four per cent inter- 
est, so I sent the amount and have been 
adding to it since. These are some of the 
ways I earned it: Carrying baggage for 
the normal students to the train, colleet- 
ing junk for the junk dealer, earrying 
paper, and any other way that was right. 

Milton E. Hosack. 


I know I am treated FAIRLY, for 
one evening my father said, “Sinee I 
have not taken you to moving pictures 
I will take you now.” Mother said, “I 
do not think you ought to take him, for 
he has a cold.” Dad said, “I did not 
take him this week or last, so I will take 
him now.” My mother is strict, in my 
way of looking at it, but it is for my 
benefit when I grow older. As for spend- 
ing money, I earn most of it by running 
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errands. My allowance is three cents 
from Mother and five cents from Dad. 
I do think a boy should earn his spend- 
ing money, because it teaches him not to 
borrow and spend money that does not 
belong to him. 

Howard Blagbro (eleven). 


I am glad to say I have a good home. 
I appreciate it very much. Sometimes [ 
think my father and mother are too strict, 
but still they aren’t. Most of the money 
I earn goes in the bank. I would like to 
spend it, but my father thinks differently. 
One thing I ean’t do that I think I ought 
to be able to do is to CHEW GUM. I 
don’t see any harm in it, but my father 
says it’s a bad habit. I can always play 
football, basketball and baseball if I want 
to; my pa thinks that’s all right. We 
have a basketball team now and enjoy it. 
My friends aren’t always “ willie boys,” 
but they are pretty good. We always 
have lots of fun. My brothers always 
pick on me, it seems, just because I am 
the youngest. But considering everything 
I am fixed comfortably in this world. 

Joseph A. Baldwin. 


The title of my story will be “ THE 
MILKMAN’S HORSE.” The milkman 
used to water his horse at a certain trough. 
One morning the man was ina hurry and 
drove past the trough. About half a mile 
away, while the man was in a house, the 
horse turned around and dashed through 
the streets to the trough. When he ar- 
rived at the trough he patiently awaited 
his turn to drink. The milk was stream- 
ing out of the back of the wagon. The 
horse then turned around and trotted 
back. The man always found time to 
give water to his horse after that. 

Francis Curry. 


I am eleven; I earn my own money by 
doing errands, and last summer I earned 
ninety-six cents, and I spend my money 
in different ways. I think boys should 
earn their own money, because it teaches 
them to work and they will know what 
money is worth. I save up money and 
get something that is worth while. Last 
summer a few other children and I built 
a HUT on the hill in front of my house 
in the woods. I like to be in the woods 
best, because it isn’t so dusty and it is 
more quiet. The way we built the hut 
was like this: First we hammered nails 
into four trees and put long poles on 
them; then on those we put poles and 
sticks, with dry leaves on top, until we 
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had a roof. Then we did the same to the 
sides; we had four huts up there. 
Cecil Gunn. 


I am fifteen years of age and rather 
short. I have worked in a BAKERY for 
over a year and am pretty well accus- 
tomed to its ways. I can bake bread, 
eakes, cookies, rolls, buns and other things 
of less importance. I like the work very 
much and especially mixing dough. We 
call a lot of dough “a batch of dough.” 
Our bakery is one of the largest in the 
town. We have a good trade for a small 
place like Fredonia. We have just fin- 
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ished remodeling the bakery, and now it 
looks fine. I take care of all the dirty 
dishes and keep the bakeshop clean. I 
have also had my first experience of earn- 
ing my own money. I think if a boy 
earns his own money he will know how to 
spend it. I know a boy who has all his 
money given to him, and he doesn’t real- 
ize how hard the person who gave it to 
him had to work for it. He spends it 
foolishly and it doesn’t do him a bit of 
good. Since I began to earn my own 
money I don’t spend it foolishly, but 


save it. 
Allen Bartlett. 


Brothers 


By E. B. S. 


HE Big Brother movement is an en- 
terprise whose vast import is as yet 
but dimly appreciated. As many of 

our readers may know, the movement was 
inaugurated by Mr Coulter, the chief clerk 
of the New York juvenile court. “A 
large percentage of boys out on proba- 
tion don’t have a decent friend in the 
world to help them. What the boys 
want,” said Mr Coulter, “is friends, not 
charity.” 

From the seeds of suggestion sown by 
Mr Coulter there has sprung up a harvest 
of far-reaching results. Immediately 
forty men united to carry out the Big 
Brother plan, each pledging himseif to 
look after some wayward boy still smart- 

ing from the chastisement of the law. 
‘From New York the influence of the 
Big Brother movement has spread to hun- 
dreds of other cities, as it will continue 
to spread to hundreds more. Nor will the 
movement end with its operation in large 
cities. In the smaller towns and country 
villages there will also be plenty of op- 
portunities for one to become, quietly and 
unobtrusively, a Big Brother or a Big Sis- 
ter to someone who has missed the way 
among the many fork roads of life. 

As one may read between the lines, Big 
Brotherhood rests upon an indestructible 
faith in the natural capacity for ‘goodness 
born in every child, whatever his parent- 
age. The most beautiful flower that ever 
bloomed, if rooted in dry, thin and sterile 
soil, is only a stunted thing that withers 
before its time, while the same plant under 


a skillful gardener’s care might fill the air 
with its full-blossomed fragrance. 

The Big Brother movement does not 
limit its ministrations to orphans or half- 
orphaned children only, but attempts to 
discover whether the child in the case is 
spiritually orphaned, as many children are 
whose parents are still more or less alive. 
It will thus be evident that the self-elected 
Big Brother may find the direst need 
among those children whose parents are 
a worse handicap than any known to the 
average orphan. 

Incidentally, the man who takes part in 
this enterprise is certain to win a good 
deal for himself through the reflex action 
on his own acts of the stimulus which he 
offers another. For so beneficent may be 
the laws of suggestion that one cannot 
“point the steep and thorny paths to 
heaven” and himself “the paths of dal- 
liance tread” without that self-conviec- 
tion and self-arraignment which make for 
one’s own betterment. 

When one considers that in a city of the 
size of Boston nearly two thousand chil- 
dren yearly pass through the juvenile 
courts, one may begin to get some notion 
of the importance of the plan under dis- 
eussion. Nor need one necessarily wait 
until the child has been convicted of some 
legal offense before offering him Big 
Brotherhood. Many children need the 
proffer of such a kinship though they 
never trespass against the law. Big 
Brotherhood as a preventive of crime of- 
fers a still more laudable reason for exist- 
ence. 
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Little Louise’s Brother Ned 


A Good Housekeeping Doll Which 
the Children Can Cut Out 
and Dress 
[Little Louise and Her Pets appeared in 


the February number, and Little Louise's 
Sister May in the April number.) 


_ _ By pasting a narrow strip of cardboard on the b i tand. Cut al the dotted lines 
in Little Ned’s hats and caps, so they can be 
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The Unbalanced College Girl 


Mr Eprror—After reading Reba Stut- 
son’s letter upon the college girl, I simply 
can’t resist having my little say, too. The 
end of my sophomore year I could have 
written her letter word for word, so ex- 
aetly does it express my attitude then. I 
was enormously interested in life, in 
everything real and serious; detested flat- 
tery and flirting; worshiped sineerity. 
Girls liked me, men didn’t; and*L longed 
for masculine friendship as broader and 
more intellectual! 

I was not able to finish college, but on 
the whole perhaps it was not sueh a mis- 
fortune, after all. For one thing, I’ve 
learned some things about men. I’ve 
learned that when the average man meets 
women socially it is in his hours of 
ease: he has been oceupied with the seri- 
ous business of life all day and wants 
relaxation. So the woman who insists 
upon talking polities and economies is 
deserted for the one who will give his 
tired brain complete rest in silly nothings. 

And the college girl doesn’t understand, 
beeause, unconsciously, perhaps, she feels 
the real world, the serious world that is 
accomplishing things, is the world of men, 
and she wants to learn of it every mo- 
ment she’s with them, instead of wasting 
time in nonsense; her work is not yet 
hard nor eonstant enough to demand 
mental relaxation, and she fails to under- 
stand in men what she has never felt the 
need of for herself. When she’s been 
working for a few years, grinding away 
day after day, she will begin to want to 
meet men in the same frivolous way that 
they meet her; and she will be.astonished 
at the number of friends she suddenly 
has, for the bond of mutual attraction, 
ideals, is as easily discernible beneath 
light banter, as in diseussions of ’ologies. 
And the man, no longer frightened by her 
learned aspect, gives her of his real self, 
and finds the integral parts of her are 
very likable after all. She learns that 
intellectual qualities win admiration, but 
friendship is based on character. 


I’ve great faith in the college girl, 
in her future. Her ideals, her ambitions, 
her earnestness, are all on the right track. 
But the fault that has ever been charged 
to woman is still hers—she is unbalanced. 
Not as the early college woman was: 
she does not let brain run away with 
body or heart; in fact, it is my humble 
opinion that her brain and heart and 
body are at more perfect balance today 
than ever before in the world’s history. 
But in lesser things is she still unbal- 
aneed; her sizing up of values is faulty; 
she gives too much importance to one 
thing, too little to another; her point of 
view is not variable enough; she has not 
acquired poise between seriousness and 
frivolity. Calypso. 


Seven Hundred a Year 


Mr Eprror—I am a minister’s wife and 
have lived on small salaries, even six hun- 
dred a year. While living on seven hun- 
dred a year, my husband went on a trip 
(not to Europe, just in our own country), 
and as “ Kansas City ” says, I had to wash, 
iron, serub, eook, sew and eare for our lit- 
tle ones in order to save for the journey. 

With all the economy I could practice 
there was very little left for clothing. I 
would like to know how Mr Martin dresses 
himself and wife on sixty dollars a vear. 
A minister’s pulpit suit, hat, shoes, shirts, 
collars, neckties and gloves would take 
the bulk. What sleight of hand process 
did Mrs Martin perform to replenish her 
wardrobe? 

I have given musie lessons, baked bread 
to sell, turned dresses upside down and 
inside out. I can retrim a hat to make 
it last five years, and make an Irish stew 
with a half pound of beef, a few potatoes 
and an onion; but, first, if we are true 
disciples, we tithe our income for God’s 
work; then with flour at seven dollars 
a barrel, butter at thirty-five cents a 
pound, eggs at thirty five cents a dozen, 
high rents (if there is no parsonage), gas 
bills and water rents, we have a problem 
I ean’t solve and have anything left. 

Mrs B.S. Keyes. 
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Embroidered pique bootees at the left, and at the right neckwear of blue handkerchief linen embroidered 
in white, and of white linen embroidered in brown 


A pretty tie embroidered in brown White bootees, with tiny blue silk buttons on the front 
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Theater bag of biscuit-colored moire, with handles of braided silk 
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Windmill toys. The maker, Mr Pratt of Salem, Mass, is eighty years old 
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Smart neckwear embroidered in colors 


A novel settle in a Massachusetts seashore home 
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Handbag in tooled leather. By Winifred Wilson 


Metal sconce, the medallion in colors. Design by Frank 
J. Marshall, Boston Society of Arts and Crafts 


Guest towel heavily embroidered in white, and fancy handkerchief with corners worked in dark blue 
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Chafing-dish apron of green-figured muslin, finished with lace and green satin 
bows. This design is easily copied 


Baby's carriage robe. Directions for making on Page 617 
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A knife for cutting out pats of butter 


FASHION SUGGESTIONS 


Designs by Mrs Le Roy-Huntington. Drawings by Cushman Parker 


At the left is a gown of natural-colored pongee, with narrow bands of black pongee on the 
sleeves and chemisette. The central costume is a tailor gown of white Arab silk. At the right is a 
white linen with scalloped edges bound with pink linen. For description see Page 616. 

Patterns CANNOT be supplied for designs on this page. 
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FASHION SUGGESTIONS 


Designs by Mrs Le Roy-Huntington. Drawings by Cushman Parker 


The gown at the left is of pale blue lansdowne with a panel of lace down the center of the front 


The young lady kneeling wears a soft gray 7 Agel silk gown with a belt of black satin 
At the right is a costume of green Salome silk, made with a hint of the Empire style 
For descriptions see Page 616 


Patterns CANNOT be supplied for designs on this page 
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Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping. The choicest and latest 
designs for children and young girls, which can be made at home, patterns 
being furnished at 10 cents each. Order by number. Address Pattern 


Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


No 1662 GH. Graduation gown of French batiste, cross tucking and embroid- 
ered flouncing. Made in 14, 16 and 18-year sizes. Eight yards of 36-inch or 9 
yards of 27-inch material are required for the 14-year size, also 5 yards of 
14 or r inch embroidery. Pattern 10 cents. In ordering, be sure to state size 
wante: 
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No 1667 GH. Frock of 
blue Panama, made in 6, 8, 
10 and 12-year sizes. 10- 
year size e3"] 4 yards 
of 27-inch, 3 1-2 yards of 
36-inch, or 2 1-2 yards of 44- 
inch material. Pattern 10 
cents. In ordering, be sure 
to state size 


No 1669 GH. Party dress of sheer 
fabric, cross tucking and lace inser- 
tion. Made for misses of 14, 16 
and 18 years. 16-year size requires 
1l yards of 27-inch, or 10 yards of 
36-inch material. Pattern 10 cents. 
In ordering, be sure to state size 
wanted 

No 1664 GH. Frock of plain 4 
barred material. Made in 3. 6 and 
8-year sizes. 6-year size requires 
3 1-2 yards of 27-inch, 3 yards of 36- 
inch, or 2 yards of 44-inch material. 
Pattern 10 cents. In ordering, be 
sure to state size wanted 
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No 1668 GH. Party or 
graduation gown of Persian 
lawn. Made in 14, 16 and 18- 

ear sizes. 10 1-2 yards of 

-inch or 9 1-2 yards of 36- 
inch material are required for 
14-year size. Pattern 10 
cents. In ordering, be sure to 
state size wanted 


No 1670 GH. Party or graduation 
dress. Made in 14, 16 and 18-year 
sizes. Sheer fabrics or soft materials 
should be used. 14-year size requires 
10 1-2 yards of 27-inch or 9 1-2 yards of 
36-inch material. Pattern 10 cents. In 
ordering, be sure to state size wanted 


No 1666 GH. Party gown of sheer 
fabric, lace and thin embroidery. Made 
in 14, 16 and 18-year sizes. 14-year 
size requires 11 yards of 27-inch or 10 

36-inch material. Pattern 10 
In ordering, be sure to state 
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No 165 GH. — Girl’s dress, with 


high-waisted skirt. Made in 6,8, No 1660 GH. Girl’s frock of | No 1659 GH. Frock of light- 
embroidered edge or flouncing. weight wool or cotton. Made in 2, 


- Made in 4, 6, 8,10 and 12-yearsizes. 4,6, and 8-year sizes. 6-year size 
gy | are soenses y 8-year 8-year size requires 5 yards of 10 requires 3 1-4 yards of 27-inch, or 
— is suitable Te light- or 12-inch flouncing. Pattern 10 2 3-4yards of 36-inch material. Pat- 
bons a —— Py ey cents. In ordering, be sure to state tern 10 cents. In ordering, be sure 
In orderi nd, bo cure to ctate dine size wanted to state size wanted 
wan 


No 1661 GH. Boy’s blouse of brown cheviot, 
with black and brown plaid for belt, collar and 
cuffs. Made in 4, 6, and 8-year sizes. 6-year size 
requires 3 1-2 yards of 27-inch, or 2 yards of 44-inch 
material. Pattern 10 cents. In ordering, be sure to 
state size wanted 


No 1663 GH. New gymnasium or sailor suit of 
mohair or serge. Made in five sizes for 6, 8, 10, 12 or 
14-year-old children. 10-year size requires 4 1-2 yards 
of 27-inch, or 2 3-4 yards of 44-inch material. Pattern 
10 cents. in ordering, be sure to state size wanted 
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Fashions in Favor 
Descriptive of the Gowns Pictured on Pages 608-609 
By Mrs Le Roy-Huntington 


OMEONE has said that this 
was to be a silk and linen 
season, but that is not ex- 
actly true, for there are won- 
derful sheer wools and some 
remarkable cotton novelties 
that will be much worn. But 

silk and linen will have the odds in their 
favor. Years ago silk was “silk;” the 
word conveyed but the one sort of fabric, 
the one style of weave, differing only in 
color, and slightly in weight maybe. But 
now silk is so many things that as many 
different fabrics exist as there are kinds 
of silk. 

All the new silks are soft, some of them 
being like chiffon for delicacy and plia- 
bility, but none rustles or is the least bit 
stiff. Even taffeta is now made soft and 
as supple as -voile, save in the case of 
lining taffeta. 

One exquisite new silk is called mystery 
silk, and is mysteriously beautiful with a 
sheen that is very rich and lovely. It 
falls in luminous folds and is of the 
finest grade. Then there is a beautiful 
satiny silk called Salome, which is deli- 
eate and choice. One on the pongee 
order, called Indro, is like a heavy pon- 
gee and comes in all colors. 

The newest material, or rather the new- 
est old material, is a satin-faced fabric 
with a fine cashmere back. This was a 
favorite of our grandmothers and of our 
great-grandmothers, and was called satin 
eashmere then, but now it bears another 
name. It is double width and wears 
like iron, this last attribute having 
been the chief thing which endeared it 
to our grandmothers. It holds its color 
beautifully and will cleanse and dye per- 
fectly, thus making it a most economical 
material. In a much heavier weave this 
fabric is very popular for evening cloaks, 
for it is richer and heavier than any silk- 
back satin can be, and its folds hang more 
softly. 

Black gowns with transparent sleeves 
and yokes are very much in favor this 
spring and summer, and gowns of black 
lace, black net, black tulle and mull are 
exceedingly smart. Jet is used in lavish 
quantity on many of these gowns, some of 


them being covered from head to foot 
with it, but jet is not the burden it used 
to be, for the pieces are blown thin instead 
of being solid. The new jets come in 
singularly attractive designs and make 
very beautiful decorations. There is a 
fancy for using the jets on white also, and 
the effect naturally is very striking. 

Black linens of fast dye are very smart. 
Some have white pearl buttons, while 
others have the black linen-covered forms, 
or black horn or bone buttons. 

It is popular now to have all parts of 
the costume match—gown, hat, gloves, 
shoes, hosiery, parasol, veil, handkerchief 
and petticoats, all of the same color. 
Sometimes the effect is beautiful, but when 
carried out in colors that are striking the 
glove and shoe part of the ensemble is 
apt to be too conspicuous. It is said in 
Paris that this one-color-costume idea 
will be a pronounced feature of the autumn 
and winter fashions. This, too, is a re- 
vival of an old idea, for in the seventies 
and eighties people wore things “to 
match.” 

And still another revival is that of 
black satin boots. We have worn black 
satin shoes and slippers for some time, 
but the boots are quite new. Many of 
them have flat pearl buttons, sometimes in 
white and sometimes of the very dark 
pearl. These boots make the foot look 
very small and dainty, and they wear 
beautifully. 

Lingerie gowns seem to be as much 
in favor as ever, and one finds them 
both in elaborate and simple designs. 
Dotted and figured swiss over slips of a 
contrasting color are in favor, and plain 
white organdies are made up over striped, 
dotted or figured silks. This is a new idea 
and the effect is charming. 

Striped ginghams and striped linens 
are very popular and are made up in a 
most charming way, the stripes being used 
in a very decorative manner. In one 


gown, for example, the stripes will be 
arranged to run in various ways, up and 
down, across and on the bias. The front 
breadth may have the stripes running up 
and down, the side breadths eut on the 
bias and the back breadth across, besides 
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lengthwise stripes in strips being used 
lavishly for trimming in bands of vari- 
ous widths. This gives a great array of 
stripe effects which are striking and new. 

Percales are very fashionable. There 
is a certain distinction about a fine per- 
cale; the fine, close weave and the clear, 
distinct stamping of the design are beau- 
tiful. These clear designs are practically 
the same as our grandmothers knew— 
hair-line stripes, polka dots of various 
sizes and other conventional designs. 

As to the matter of hats, some are still 
very ugly, but some, happily, are lovely. 
The inverted flower-pot hat is the most 
pronounced and the most favored style. 
When exaggerated it is very ugly, but is 
not at all bad when within bounds, and 
to some faces it is singularly becoming, 
but the face must needs be young. There 
are a great many other attractive styles 
in hats, the big sailor shapes, the turbans 
and the “ walking hats” with brim rolled 
up at one side. 

Those who like flowers on hats may 
revel in them this year, for not only are 
they used lavishly for trimming, but entire 
flower hats are in high favor. Great 
turbans of crowded violets, poppies, roses, 
forget-me-nots, daisies or lilies-of-the-val- 
ley are lovely. One can make these flower 
hats at home quite easily by covering 
an ordinary wire frame with cheap ma- 
lines the color of the flowers to be used, 
and then sewing on the flowers closely and 
evenly all over it. Some turbans are en- 
tirely of foliage, with perhaps a single 
big rose for finish. 

The gowns illustrated here show a va- 
riety of new modes. One is a charming 
gown of fine, closely woven white linen, 
with sealloped edges bound with pink 
linen. The high girdle is of pink linen, 
fastening at the back with a big square 
buckle of white pearl. The yoke and 
stock are of sheer handkerchief linen 
finely tucked by hand. This gown is a 
one-piece costume, although it has an 
overskirt. The girdle is fastened over the 
top of the overskirt and the whole gown 
is put on at onee. The hat worn with 
the gown is a dish-shaped affair of pale 
yellow straw in a fancy braid. It is 
faced with pink crepe gauze and trimmed 
with wide pink ribbon tied in a big crisp 
bow at one side. 

Another gown is made of natural-col- 
ored pongee of a fine close weave, with 
the tight sleeves and chemisette barred off 
with narrow bands of black pongee. It 
is a one-piece costume, but the semblance 
af a jacket is given by tabs extending 
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over the shoulders. The front has a high 
girdle effect, with a big square buckle 
shirred over with black pongee. The 
yoke and stock are of deep pongee-col- 
ored lace. The hat worn with the gown 
is in Cossack turban style, and is.of dull 
blue straw trimmed with a paler shade 
of blue ribbon held about the crown by 
large jet cabochons. 

A charming tailor gown of heavy white 
Arab silk is a most desirable model. It 
is decorated with large buttons covered 
with the silk. There is a princesse gown 
beneath the coat, thus making the costume 
what is called a “ three-piece suit.” The 
princesse gown has a tucked yoke and 
sleeves of fine, sheer, white net. The coat 
crosses over and fastens with six large 
buttons and the sleeves are buttoned the 
entire length. The lower part of the skirt 
has the appearance of being buttoned on. 
The hat for this gown is of deep yellow 
straw with white wings and a gold ca- 
bochon on a white velvet band. 

The other gowns shown are more dressy 
and may be worn in the evening or on 
dressy afternoon occasions. One is a 
princesse gown of pale blue lansdowne, 
with a panel of creamy lace down the 
center of the front. The numerous but- 
tons are covered with the lansdowne, and 
have fancy buttonholes of silk soutache. 
The sleeves are of pale blue chiffon finely 
tucked. The neck is eut round and slightly 
low, but not so low that it may not be worn 
in the afternoon with or without a hat. 

Another attractive princesse gown 
shows a slight hint of the empire style, 
and yet is not obtrusively empire. It has 
the slightly raised waist line at the back. 
The gown is of a delicate shade of green 
Salome silk with a cuirasse-like body 
and sleeves of lace dyed the exact shade 
of green as the silk. There is a shield- 
shaped piece of cream lace let into the 
green lace yoke embroidered with flowers 
and vines in pale green silk. The neck 
is eut away in a graceful round and there 
is a row of tiny green silk buttons chasing 
down one side of the gown, lending a cer- 
tain piquant finish to the whole. 

The remaining gown is somewhat 
unique nowadays, as it has a real waist 
line and a belt. It is made one-piece, 
however, and fastens all the way down 
one side with closely set buttons. It is 
of soft gray mystery silk, with a belt of 
supple black satin finished by a rosette 
and gold buckle. The gown is embroid- 


ered in soutache after a very simple de- 
sign. The sleeves are of chiffon deeply 
tucked. 
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Baby’s Carriage Robe 
By Bertha Bellows Streeter 
[Illustrated on Page 607] 


This robe is worked in two stitches, the 
star and shell, and done in two colors of 
Saxony yarn. Alternating pink and 
white squares were employed in the robe 
illustrated, but blue and white or blue 
and pink can be used very effectively. A 
pink baby ribbon run through the first 
row of the ruffle and a large bow of the 
* game color in the middle of the robe im- 
prove its appearance. If additional 
warmth is desired, line the robe with a 
quilted square of china silk, neatly attach- 
ing it to the edge under the ribbon. 

With the pink yarn make a chain of 
twenty-three stitches and upon this make 
a row of nine stars; chain three, make 
another row and so continue until you 
have a block eight rows high. Fasten on 
the white and turn the work a little to the 
right, so that the next block will be 
’- formed with its stitches perpendicular to 
those of the pink block just made. 
Throwing the white thread over the 
* needle, insert the latter in the third stitch 
to the left and there make seven double 
crochet; fasten the shell in the third stitch 
to the left and continue across end of the 
' pink block, forming three shells in the row. 

Chain three, insert the needle in the 
last stitch made in the preceding row and 
make two double crochet; fasten the shell 
in the top of the last shell made in the 
preceding row, and so continue across, 
making shells of seven double crochet in 
the fastening stitch between the shells 
of the preceding row, and fastening them 
in the top stitches of the adjoining shell. 
’ In this way make a block eight rows high 
and break the thread. 

These blocks are about three inches 
square and the number of groups to be 
made depends upon the size of robe de- 
sired. The one illustrated is for the use of 
a child three years old who uses a go 
eart and is considerably smaller than one 
required by a younger child who rides 
in his eab. Twenty-one groups were made 
for this small robe. For one about a 
yard long and thirty inches wide, sixty 
groups would be required. After the 


number of groups needed are made, sew 
or crochet them together so the squares 
of the same color alternate with those of 
the other eolor, taking care that the 
stitches in the various blocks run the same 
way. Now make a ruffle around the entire 
piece of work. 
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For the first row of the ruffle make 
groups of two double crochet in every sec- 
ond stitch; in the second row make groups 
of two between each two groups of the 
preceding row, separating the groups of 
the second row with a chain of two 
stitches. In the third row make groups 
of three, separating them by a chain of 
three stitches; the fourth row is the same, 
except that four stitches separate the 
groups. In the fifth row make groups of 
five, separating them with a chain of 
three. It adds very much to the appear- 
ance of the last row if the thread from a 
spool of white sewing silk is worked in 
with the pink yarn. In each corner the 
fullness is kept uniform by making two 
groups in the same stitch, separating them 
by a chain of stitches of the same number 
employed between the rest of the groups 
in the same row, making a very full ruffle. 

A skein of yarn will make about eight 
of these little squares; so the only way to 
tell about the amount of yarn needed will 
be to first determine the size of robe 
desired. There are three skeins in this 
small robe, with as much more in the 
ruffle. A large robe of the size previously 
mentioned will require about four times 
as much of the material. 

Directions for making the star stitch 
are as follows: After making a chain of 
the required length pass the needle 
through the stitch nearest it, pass yarn 
over the needle, draw loop through; insert 
needle through the next stitch of the chain, 
throw yarn over and draw loop through, 
and do the same through the next three 
stitches. You should now have on your 
needle, six loops. Draw the thread 
through all of these and chain one. This 
last forms the eye of the star. For the 
next star, pass needle through the eye 
of the star just formed, pass thread over 
the needle and draw a loop through, draw 
a loop through the last stitch of the pre- 
ceding star, draw another through the 
stitch in which the last stiteh of the pre- 
ceding star was made, and draw two more 
loops through the next two stitches to the 
left, respectively. Through the six loops 
now on the needle, draw the thread and 
chain one, to complete the second star. 
In beginning the second row, chain three, 
and take up the first three loops through 
the two corresponding stitches of the 
chain and the beginning of the first stitch 
of the chain. The other two loops are 
taken through the top horizontal stitch of 
the star in the preceding row and the 
eye of the same star, respectively. 
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Children’s Clothes: the Mother’s Problem 


By Rachel F. Dahlgren 


HE children’s clothes, but 

the mother’s problem! 

Every day it confronts 

us in one form or an- 

other, and at the change 

of seasons it looms up 

ahead like a female giant 

elad in a shrunken skirt and out-of-date 

sleeves. Our own wardrobes, like our 

looking glasses—well, they are still inter- 

esting, of course, but the main current 

of solicitude is transferred to Julietta’s 

graduation frock or Roland’s first knick- 

erbockers. Julietta is so shapeless, so 

hard to fit and so distressingly exacting! 

Roland is such a pitiless candidate for the 
mending basket and the tub! 

Simplicity—simplicity, either with or 
without elegance—should, beyond ques- 
tion, be the keynote of dress for children 
and schoolgirls. Alike for everyday and 
for best, it is the simple frock whose 
beauty is found mainly in flowing lines— 
partly also in color and surface—that 
satisfies both practical and esthetic re- 
quirements, and carries out the decrees of 
the highest fashion. Seallops, zigzags, 
slashed waists, elaborate entre deux—any 
kind of extravaganees, in short, that sug- 
gest the follies of grown-up styles, are 
wholly unsuited to the unconsciousness of 
play-loving childhood. 

Famous paintings of children, and pic- 
tures from modern royal nurseries, are 
well worth studying for the exquisite sim- 
plicity with which the supple young fig- 
ures are clothed; and the active little 
eurly heads of the poor, whose mothers 
dress them with a single eye to utility, 
often afford us a notable object lesson on 
the charm of the unadorned. 

Simple, but not cheap 

Simplicity, however, is not to be con- 
founded with cheap materials or lack of 
finish. Dainty, inexpensive summer goods 
may serve their purpose for careful elders, 
but for children they are emphatically not 
worth buying. Hard service and frequent 
washings demand the firmest fabries and 
most durable colors that our purses allow. 
For ordinary wear, the best standard 
ginghams, chambrays, pereales and col- 
ored linens, with duck and rep cloth for 
boys’ wash suits, are the most economical 
in the end; for parties or dancing class, 
any fine, sheer material, well eut and 


made, and ornamented with drawn’ work, 
hand embroidery or a bit of thread lace, 
satisfies every requirement. 

In all cases a dainty finish is essential: 
neck and sleeve bands and belt in a con- 
trasting color, a few rows of feather 
stitching or a mere touch of embroidery— 
a single flower, for instance, at the lap of 
a surplice, or initials in an oval frame on 
the yoke band, will transform an other- 
wise plain dress by giving it the distine- 
tive grace of individuality. 

How many strenuous sewing weeks have 
fallen to my lot since Julietta was first 
put into short clothes! In those days I 
did everything myself, but now, with six 
in the family (counting Matilda), we have 
a seamstress come to the house for a week 
or two in April and again in October, 
and sometimes a dressmaker also, if one 
ean be found to work out by the day. 
For years I made nearly all of the boy’s 
clothes, even their overcoats, at home, 
and nobody knew it who wasn’t told, 
either! Ready-made~clothes are a great 
convenience. 


Ready for the dressmaker 

The seamstress or dressmaker being 
engaged, we should “take time by the 
forelock,” and have everything ready for 
her—a room, if possible, that ean be given 
up to equippings and basting threads, a 
cutting table or the best procurable sub- 
stitute, a clean, well-oiled machine with 
needles of various sizes, sharp scissors 
and shears, patterns plainly marked, a 
well-filled pinecushion, and a good assort- 
ment of “ findings,” such as tapes, bind- 
ing ribbon, bones, hooks and eyes, sewing 
silk, twist and all those small accessories 
which we want “more than they are 
worth” when we want them at all. 

Not less important is the preparation 
for comfortable meals, restful evenings 
and such relief from the daily routine as 
the house mother can command. The day 
before the dressmaker comes should be 
devoted largely to cooking, and for that 
reason sewing week should not begin en 
Monday. A ham or a piece of spiced or 
corned beef to be sliced off cold, a jar 
of pickled apples or beets, a loaf of plain 
fruit cake, a baking of pies, a hard cheese 
and a supply of canned fruit, will go far 
toward making the housekeeping easy. 
Soup stock or soup may be made before- 
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hand and canned while hot in self-sealing 
jars; and nothing is quite so easily 
assimilated and reviving, after a laborious 
morning, as a plate of hot soup. Self- 
interest as well as a higher law demands 
cheerful, comfortable meals, and a good 
hour’s “nooning,” with opportunity to 
rest the tired muscles by a turn in the 
open air, or a “ level rest ” on the sofa. 


Sponging and pressing 

Sponging and pressing are two of the 
ceruces of home dressmaking, and direc- 
tions furnished by an experienced tailor 
will be found useful by many. 

For the sponging, open out your mate- 
rial on a large table, with the face (usually 
the inside) uppermost, and on one side of 
the center crease spread a small sheet 
which has been wrung out of clear water; 
then fold the other half of the goods back 
over the wet cloth. Now begin at one end 
and fold up the goods, being careful that 
there are no wrinkles. If you have a long 
piece of cloth to sponge, begin by opening 
out what the table will hold conveniently, 
and when this is folded take a fresh sheet 
and proceed with a second portion. Tow- 
els will serve for short lengths, such as 
waist patterns. 

Let the folded goods remain for two 
hours; then unfold, remove the sponging 
cloth, and if the fabric is still damp let 
it lie on the table to dry without wrin- 
kling. Almost all woolen cloth will look 
better and keep its shape better if sponged 
before making up. 

The secret of good pressing, according 
to the same authority, lies not in hard 
pressure but in uniform pressure. You 
get better results by going over your 
eloth lightly two or three times than by 
going over it once with a heavy hand. 
Five-pound flatirons are heavy enough; 
you will need several, and they must be 
hot. The only other requisites are an 
ordinary ironing board and a heavy piece 
of cotton cloth, soaked in cold water and 
wrung as dry as possible. If there are 
plaits in the garment to be pressed they 
should be basted in place. Now lay the 
damp cloth over the part to be pressed, 
which must lie flat on the board, and run 
the iron over it several times with just 
enough pressure to straighten the fabric. 
Wet the cloth as often as necessary; never 
press until it is dry; the garment should 
steam when you take it up. If you press 
too hard and find shiny spots or seams, 
wet the cloth again, leaving it quite 
damp, and with a hot iron go over the 
shiny places again, creating plenty of 


steam. After a second or two, lift the 
iron and the cloth at the same time. 
This is a good plan in dealing with folds 
and double thicknesses, where hard pres- 
sure at first is sometimes needed to crease 
the goods. 

Paper patterns 

Tissue-paper patterns are so slippery 
and so easily torn that it pays well to 
pin them on sheets of smooth, heavy 
paper, bought for the purpose, mark the 
edges with a tracing wheel and cut them 
out accurately. In case of a difficult fig- 
ure, it is wise to cut out the pattern from 
a cheap lining material and baste and 
try on before putting the shears to your 
dress goods. 

It is quite an art to alter paper pat- 
terns successfully. In case they are too 
long, tucks or folds should be laid in the 
patterns as follows: For the skirt, at a 
point between the hip and knee in each 
gore; for the waist, two inches above the 
waist line; for the sleeve, immediately 
above and below the elbow. To cut off 
a skirt pattern on the bottom, or tamper 
with the elbow of a sleeve, is quite sure 
to ruin it. If the pattern is too short, it 
must be slashed at the points indicated; 
the pieces are then separated the re- 
quired distance and basted or pasted to 
a strip of paper laid underneath. If 
a pattern be too long from the top of 
the dart to the shoulder, it is often bet- 
ter to fit it by a tuck across the chest and 
back, rather than by taking in the 
shoulder seam. 

White for little girls 

I have always found it an economy, in 
the end, to dress Julietta in white, since 
white never fades under applications of 
soap and sunshine. White goods, too, 
are usually easily matched; and many a 
spot and stain have I removed with lemon 
juice, lard or buttermilk, which on col- 
ored material would have left a lasting 
disfigurement. But white, you say, soils 
so quickly. My dear lady, do you know 
of anything that you can put on your 
little Julietta that doesn’t soil quickly? 
There are crinkly seersuckers and other 
goods with crepy surfaces that require 
no ironing, and unbleached muslin of 
the best quality makes really pretty and 
almost indestructible morning dresses or 
pinafores. Heavy linen wears indefi- 
nitely, and for winter there are popular 
cotton and wool mixtures that are inex- 
pensive, becoming and look the better 
after repeated visits to the laundry. 

A suit of “rompers” hightens the 
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pleasure of climbing apple trees and mak- 
ing sandmen; or, if you feel that the 
little woman should accept her doom be- 
times, bloomers, cut by a Russian blouse 
pattern, and matching the dress, make 
a good substitute. The thin woolen jer- 
seys, costing about two dollars, are an 
excellent purchase for boys, especially 
for vacation or camp wear. They last 
two seasons, save laundry bills and pro- 
tect from chill in case of a wetting or a 
sudden drop in temperature. Another lit- 
tle help with the boys is a good supply of 
soft white collars—homemade—which, 
being unstarched, are comfortable and 
ean be done up almost as easily as a hand- 
kerchief. 

The house mother who is her own seam- 
stress will do well to plan and prepare 
for the work as carefully as if a stranger 
were coming. Give up a room, if 
sible, to the sewing, and forbid the chil- 
dren to open the door under pain of dire 
penalty. Brushing, ripping, cleaning, 


grown up an institution in 
trade of such vast propor- 
tions and of such impor- 
tance to the family life that 
we may safely say that 
it has been a sort of stepping stone in the 
progress of the race. It surely has 
brought great relief to the busy mother, 
and saves her both time and money. This 
institution is the ready-made clothing idea 
developed to a remarkably fine degree. 
A thorough investigation of this great 
— idea has revealed some astonishing 
acts. 

Mothers of large families who used to 
be obliged to sit with weary bodies 
cramped up over piles of sewing, working 
far into the mght in order that the chil- 
dren might be decently clothed, wearing 
themselves out with the hard confining 
work of running a machine or sewing by 
hand after the household duties were 
done, now may have all those long hours 
to spend in some better way for their 
children, to the happiness of all con- 
cerned. 
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turning and dyeing—the whole process, in 
short, of repairing or making over—is 
sometimes a tedious but often a very re- 
warding one, and in this branch Matilda’s 
wardrobe has made me an adept. With 
ingenuity and a garret, or one or two 
well-to-do friends, a little maid can be 
well and comfortably clad at surpris- 
ingly small cost. One advantage of the 
unlined skirts that have been worn for 
the past few years is the fact that they 
can often be washed, or even dyed suc- 
cessfully, without ripping, while the 
jumper dresses have been a boon to the 
frugal minded. For short sleeves and 
small sleeves, too, let us make our bow to 
Dame Fashion. 

Skillful buying 1s another problem, and 
one quite as important in household 
economy as the skillful use of material, 
and this problem in its broader aspects 
will be found helpfully treated in the 
pages following. 


Children’s Ready-Made Clothing 


By Mrs Le Roy-Huntington 


It is not for reasons of economy that 
the mother nowadays makes her chil- 
dren’s clothes, but rather for sentiment, 
for she saves a considerable amount by 
purchasing the ready-made garments. 

In the more expensive grades, which 
reach a point of great beauty in the 
hand-made garments, one can find any- 
thing one may desire in the matter of 
style, finish and delicate workmanship. 
But it is not the mission of this review 
to take up the hand-made garments, as 
there is less call for these, for they are 
a decided luxury, and embroidery, braid- 
ing and eyelet work are frequently done 
by the loving mother herself, involving 
a certain sentiment and providing occu- 
pation for the hands which have plenty 
of time. Thus the more practical and 
serviceable garments will be dealt with. 

The variety shown in ready-made gar- 
ments is remarkable. In one shop, where 
prices are astonishingly low, there were 
shown fifty different designs for little 
girls’ dresses, ranging from three to ten 
years. These were neatly made, exceed- 
ingly stylish and new in design and with 
such fascinating and varied trimming 
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that one can easily imagine a doting 
mother a puzzled in making a choice 
from such an embarrassment of models. 
These little wash dresses sold for $1.25 
each, for children ranging from three to 
seven, and $175 from seven to ten. 
.They were in every conceivable color— 
some dark, some light in tone, and in all 
sorts of combinations of color. Some 
had braid for trimming, some contrast- 
ing bands of solid color or of white on 
figured cottons, some with figured bands 
on plain colors, and others were in 
striped, dotted, checked or flower designs, 
and all as pretty as possible. 

But there are even cheaper frocks than 
these on sale, and of course very much 
more expensive ones as well. The cheaper 
frocks sell as low as thirty-nine and 
forty-nine cents each and are made of 
pretty ealicoes. They are tucked and 
plaited and gracefully made after at- 
tractive, well-cut patterns. So there is 
very little excuse nowadays for children 
appearing in any but attractive garb, for 
such little dresses as these are within the 
reach of all, save those of the most ex- 
treme poverty, for the garments are ser- 
viceable and wear well. 

As for underclothing of the cheapest 
grade, it is a marvel to learn what can 
be had for a few cents. Little drawers 
of strong muslin, with a hamburg ruffle, 
sell as low as fifteen cents each, and no 
mother could buy the hamburg for the 
ruffle for that price, not to mention the 
muslin and buttons and thread and the 
wearisome time spent over even one little 
pair of drawers. In canton flannel, with 
a muslin ruffle, the little drawers sell for 
seventeen and nineteen cents each. 

Nightgowns of flannelette, with ruffles 
and little fancy colored braid for trim- 
ming, sell for thirty-nine cents each, and 
in muslin as low as thirty cents. 

Children’s rompers sell for thirty-five, 
thirty-seven and thirty-nine cents in dif- 
ferent shops, and from those low prices 
up to a dollar and $1.25. Even the cheap- 
est of these little garments are made of 
good, strong, durable fabrics of the cham- 
bray order and have good buttons and 
well-made buttonholes, and are well 
shaped. For young children, especially 
boys, nothing is more sensible than these 
same rompers, which give perfect freedom 
of movement, cover and protect the 


underclothing and withal give the child 
such a lovably droll and attractive ap- 

nce that one can easily see that the 
seales of favor drop sharply to the side 
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of these practical and sensible garments. 

When a child is taken to the country in 
summer to grow and thrive, it is the wise 
mother who puts him or her into clean 
rompers and lets him romp and roll 
about all day; or if she feels that she 
must dress him up to show him off, she 
does so at the last moment in the after- 
noon. But some mothers do not so much 
as this, but keep their little ones in 
rompers all day long, the youngsters 
never being unsightly in these garments, 
and if they get very dirty a clean one 
is easily slipped on. Whoever invented 
these garments would be canonized by the 
mothers if they had their say. 

For boys the Russian blouse, or as it 
is sometimes known, the Buster Brown suit, 
still seems to be the dominating de- 
sign. It is sometimes called the bloomer 
suit, and consists of short, full bloomers 
and a straight upper garment with a low- 
hung belt held by straps. There are two 
designs shown, one fastened in double- 
breasted fashion at one side, with a 
standing collar; the other opening di- 
rectly in front and being turned away at 
the top to display a little dickey of white 
or some solid color, with some insignia 
embroidered in the center. There is fre- 
quently a sailor or shawl collar, but some- 
times the neck is plain, save for a bias 
band of the goods, usually of a contrast- 
ing color. 

Russian blouses are also brought out 
for girls, up to the ages of nine or ten. 

These suits sell as low as seventy-five 
cents, and from that price up, those at 
$1.25 being excellent in design, fabric and 
workmanship, while those for $2.25, car- 
ried by some of the large clothing estab- 
lishments for men, are or extra fine finish 
and material. These houses also carry 
them at higher prices. They come in a 
great variety of colors and combinations 
of color. There is a strong cotton fabric 
which is very popular for these suits, and 
shows clear, distinct stripes in white and 
any bright color. They are trimmed with 
the solid color and have an anchor on the 
sleeve, usually. They wear like iron and 
keep their color beautifully. 

Navy blue sailor suits in wool, with red 
bandings on the arm and white anchors, 
with braided sailor collar with stars, open- 
ing over an embroidered dickey, sell from 
two dollars up, the boys’ and girls’ suit 
being about the same price. These may be 
had in grays and browns also, but the 
navy blue is the most popular. 

All manner of suits and dresses in white 
linen are shown for both boys and girls. 
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It is evident that this is a popular fabric 
for our youngsters, for every shop dis- 
plays them in great quantities for chil- 
dren of all ages. They show every grade 
of linen and at all manner of prices, from 
one dollar up. 

In a way white linen is a luxury for 
dressing children, for it is rarely that a 
suit ¢an be worn more than one day unless 
the child is over seven years of age. 

One house shows very handsome Nor- 
folk suits for boys from seven to ten for 
$5.50, the linen being of the finest, heav- 
iest grade and the workmanship of a high 
order. 

Little dresses of the lingerie variety are 
displayed in great numbers and of a wide 
variety of prices, ranging from seventy- 
five cents to twenty-five dollars or more, 
according to the work and the materials. 
These frocks have lace or embroidery of 
some sort for trimming, and for the most 
part are daintily and gracefully made. 
Their excellence of style in eut is their 
ehief charm. They are smart little gar- 
ments, and some of the more expensive 
ones are a lovely fluff of airy lace and 
mull, having frills and bretelles and 
sleeve caps. All the department stores 
earry them in various grades. 

For girls ranging from ten to eighteen 
years of age, there are all manner of fas- 
cinating gowns, made of every kind of 
fabric, and selling at a wide range of 
prices, from ninety-five cents up to fifty 
dollars. For girls in school and at college 
these gowns fill every want, and every size 
of purse is considered. These gowns are 
made for the same or less than the mate- 
rials alone would cost. They are fash- 
ioned after the very latest modes, are on 
sale in advance of the season and are of so 
great a variety in design that one need 
have little fear of finding them made com- 
mon. Some mothers find it a good plan 
to purchase from some distant eity, by 
mail, in preference to the home city or 
town, as the styles and arrangements are 
apt to differ considerably in different cities. 

In this investigation it has been found 
in almost every case that the materials if 
bought at retail would cost more than the 
eompleted garment sold for, excepting 
always the cases of the very highest grade 
of garments, in which great attention is 
paid to hand-made decorations and extra 
fine workmanship is shown; even in these 
eases it was found that the cost was far 
below that of the expense of employing 
a dressmaker or seamstress to do the same 
sort of work on specially made garments. 

The great department stores in New 
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York, Boston, Chicago and 
maintain a large mail-order business ani 

issue catalogs and descriptive lists of 
garments, and many offer to send goods 
prepaid to customers, and sometimes per- 
mit goods to be sent on approval. In 
fact, every inducement is made to the 
mother to purchase ready-made garments 
for her children and to save her the weari- 
ness of shopping in person. The wise 
mother will take advantage of these in- 
ducements, thus saving time, money and 
temper and having her children stylishly 
and daintily clothed in the shortest pos- 
sible space of time and at the minimum of 
expense. 


Living Outdoors 

Mr Enprror—Isn’t there a corner of 
your splendid magazine for those of us 
who long to live more in the open and 
don’t quite know how to bring it about? 
Can’t some of the bright minds among 
your readers devise methods for us and 
help smooth the path? Let your clever 
ones tell us how most cheaply and sat- 
isfactorily a couple of women may secure 
camping outfits without the help of a 
man, how to protect one’s self from mos- 
quitoes and midnight marauders. Let us 
know the experience of those who have 
made ventures of this kind. 

Give us the most practical and econom- 
ical ways of building outdoor sleeping 
rooms. 

We are two middle-aged women, keeping 
up the old homestead for two mothers 
of similar age. There are beautiful woods 
around and the ocean is only five miles 
away. About the old home is an acre of 
garden and lawn. There is a one-story 
shed, over which we sometimes dream of 
putting some sort of an outdoor room 
for sleeping in the winter. But we want 
to camp in the summer. E. H. H. 

© Several articles at least partially 
answering this writer’s questions are al- 
ready on hand to appear within the next 
two or three months in our pages. Have 
our readers anything to suggest from 
experience along this line? The Editor. 


“How long did the fight with your 
husband last?” “ About tin minutes, yer 
honor. Sure no lady would keep at it 
any longer.” 


“Mummy, have gooseberries got legs?” 
“No, dear.” 
“Then I’ve swallowed a caterpillar.” 
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To the Housewife 


’ Every recipe printed herewith has been tested 
Editor. 


expressly for Good Housek: by an expert in 
cookery. Quantities and directions should be exactly right as here given. Paltureeiths 
be reported to the 


any recipe shoulé 


Ptomaine Poisoning 


By H. Irving Hancock, 


Author of Japanese Physical Training, The Harmless Drinking of Tea, etc 


HE ptomaines, which are 
not all of one kind, but 
comprise a rather large 

§ class of related sub- 
stances, are not living 

members of either the 

; animal or plant world. 

They are not microbes nor bacteria, but 

lifeless, non-reproductive. Nor are all the 

ptomaines dangerous to human life. 
With a few exceptions, ptomaines are 
produced by putrid decomposition of ani- 
mal matter. Though the ptomaines are 
not. bacteria, they result from the secre- 
tions of bacteria that cause decomposi- 
tion. When ptomaines manifest them- 
selves in animal food it is usually in 
canned meats, fish or shellfish, or in sea 
food that has been too long in cold stor- 
age without proper care. Canned foods 
are.safe enough, so far as ptomaines go, 
if they are put up wholesomely. Indeed, 
there is reason to believe that more poi- 
soning of this kind results from food that 
has been carelessly handled in cold stor- 
age. All tainted meat or fish, whenever 
its odor is detected, should be thrown out 
as probably dangerous. “ To some extent 
ptomaines are destroyed by cooking,” de- 

clares Professor Thompson, which is a 

negative way of combating the too-gen- 


eral idea that cooking thoroughly nulli- 
fies the danger of ptomaine poisoning. 
What must be the housekeeper’s first 
step in defending her family from this 
peril? Absolute cleanliness and close 
inspection of all preserved or cold-stored 
flesh food supplies! Any such food, 
when the container is opened, should be 
promptly removed from the container, 
whether tin or glass, and should not be 
returned to that receptacle, but kept in 
some absolutely clean porcelain or glass 
dish. Moreover, such a flesh food should 
be put away, until used, in a cool place, 
preferably on ice. The inspection, at 
the time of opening the tin or glass con- 
tainer, should be first of all to see 
whether there are any signs of decom- 
posing or molding. That most sensitive 
organ, the nose, must also be used to 
detect even a slight odor of taint. If 
there be any doubt as to the soundness 
of the food it should be thrown out—or 
returned to the grocer if the facts are 
“loud enough to speak for themselves.” 
The same rules will apply to all foods 
supplied by a dealer from cold storage. 
Ptomaine poisoning from ice cream is 
familiar to us through frequent para- 
graphs in the newspapers. In this clase 
of cases the trouble is always to be traced 
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to a lack of cleanliness, either in the 
cow sheds, the dairy, the handling of the 
milk, or in the making or packing of the 
cream. At any stage of the process the 
use of containers that have not been 
cleaned by much scalding and washing may 
lead to a score of violent cases of pto- 
maine poisoning. 

Cheese is one of tke sources of this 
same peril. There is no harm in fresh, 
pure cheese, but if kept too long the 
same piece may become a scourge. Some 
gourmets prefer cheese that has “ aged” 
to a tainted condition, but it is to be 
remembered that all putrefaction in ani- 
mal foods—to which class cheese belongs 
—tends to the formation of ptomaines. 

Mussels, oysters and all shellfish are 
commonly suspected as carriers of pto- 
maine poisons, These toxic substances 
may form in such fish as have begun to 
putrefy, but more commonly shellfish de- 
rive their ptomaines from feeding where 
sewage is emptied. Illness following the 
eating of shellfish is not always due to 
ptomaine poisoning. There are individ- 
uals who always experience discomfort, 
or worse, after eating shellfish; others 
are able to eat the same foods with im- 
punity. 

Then there are frequently cases of se- 
vere illness following the eating of certain 
foods, which are commonly regarded as 
ptomaine poisonings, but are really noth- 
ing of the sort. The latter are properly 
called “ food poisonings,” and are due to 
the presence in the food of more or less 
toxie proteins. Such poisonous proteins 
may make one person ill, while another 
will wholly escape. 

When there is any suspicion that a 
ease of ptomaine poisoning exists, no time 
should be lost in waiting to see whether 
the sufferer “gets better.” Send for a 
physician at once. Ptomaine poisoning 
from meat develops generally in five or 
six hours after eating. The attack comes 
on with nausea, vomiting, colic and diar- 
rhea. There are thirst, headache, often 
vertigo and stiffening, with a feeling of 
utter collapse. In cases most likely to 
prove fatal there are cramps, accompanied 
by muscular twitehings in the hands and 
legs, feeble pulse and a bluish look on 
the lips and in the face. 

If ice eream causes poisoning the symp- 
toms are likely to appear an hour or 
two after eating, and there is a violent 
irritation all along the intestinal tract, 
together with many of the same symptoms 
as in meat poisoning. As ptomaine poi- 
soning sometimes proceeds with great 
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speed to a fatal ending, it must be remem- 
bered that every five minutes saved in 
securing the physician’s attendance will 
be a favorable factor in the fight. 

It is often noted with surprise that of 
some forty persons who may partake of 
the same dangerous food two or three will 
die, a dozen will have severe illness and 
the rest rapidly and easily recover, or 
not be apparently even affected. It is 
usually said of these latter that they were 
naturally strong. 

There is a more exact reason behind 
the seeming immunity of some persons: 
Much depends upon the usual conditions 
of putrefaction in the patient’s intestine. 
With a good many persons heavy intes- 
tinal putrefaction is a chronic condition. 
This is shown by the presence in the urine 
of relatively large amounts of indican and 
phenol. Persons so troubled are undoubt- 
edly more liable to ptomaine poisoning, 
for which reason it is well to ask the 
physician to examine for indican and 
phenol and to prescribe a dietary and 
hygienic course in accordance with the 
findings. 

Many physicians will prefer to obtain 
more exact determinations as to the 
amount of intestinal putrefaction through 
the services of some chemist who does 
physiological work. After any case of 
suspected ptomaine poisoning the patient 
will do well to ask the physician to have 
a laboratory examination made for the 
presence of diamines in the urine. The 
diamines are substances formed in the 
system from ptomaines. While these di- 
amines may be found in small quantity i in 
a healthy subject, their presence in large 
quantity is to be regarded as proof of 
ptomaine poisoning. Samples of the sus- 
pected food should also be examined by 
the physician or chemist. 

Ninety-five per cent of all cases of pto- 
maine poisoning may be avoided if strict 
watch is kept for the least sign of putre- 
faction in flesh foods, if all containers 
of milk products be scrupulously cleaned 
and scalded and if conditions of excess- 
ive intestinal putrefaction be remedied. 

One typical case of prompt housekeep- 
ing intelligence that came within the 
writer’s own professional experience as a 
chemist was that of a housekeeper who 
opened tinned corned beef for the evening 
meal. She broke off a small serap of 
the meat and swallowed it. Within 
twenty minutes nausea followed, and the 
housekeeper at once stopped the further 
preparation of the tinned meat. Later in 
the evening a typical case of ptomaine 
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poisoning developed, though owing to the 
subject’s good health recovery was prompt 
after a sharp illness. Had the house- 
keeper been slower to suspect the meat 
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and to stop its preparation seven others 
would have been subjected to a severe 
risk. The writer has other cases in mind 
where the sequel was not as happy. 


A Very Easy Luncheon 


By Catherine A. Wilcox 


. OR the benefit of young home mak- 
ers,” my hostess began, “I will 
tell you as clearly as possible the 

working of the luncheon; to you novel, 
but one which in many ways reminds me 
of my studio spreads.” So I, in turn, 
leaving out all personal touches, will 
divide the practical workings, as I have 
carried them out in practice, into three 
divisions. 

First comes the arrangement of the 
dining room, including luncheon and 
serving tables; second, the menu and 
preparations for serving it, enabling the 
hostess to be absent less than twenty 
minutes before the spread; third, the serv- 
ing of the luncheon and its cost. 

The dining room ‘ 

The table slightly oval (to keep har- 
monious lines with a long room) had in 
the center a square tan jar, filled with 
branching honeysuckle, standing on a cen- 
terpiece of tan linen. The walls of the 
room were covered with burlap of the 
same tone and the windows were hung 
with shantung silk over antique lace. The 
centerpiece was embroidered with white 
silk, as were also the plate-glass and finger- 
bowl doilies. At each of the four places 
stood a small, low glass with a long 
branch of honeysuckle, plate and glass 
doilies, a drinking glass filled with small 
ice, a small butter plate with an espe- 
cially large ball of butter, the little knife 
by its side, a napkin and small silver. 
Otherwise the table had three silver trays: 
the bread tray, filled with narrow strips of 
twice-baked bread; the smaller trays, one 
with salted almonds and the other with 
chocolate and coffee sweets. This brought 
the decorations of the table in harmony 
with the room. 

As we entered, the first course was 
already in place. The serving table of 
mahogany, with a five o’clock tea cloth of 
the same tan linen, stood at the left of 
the hostess in an unobtrusive way. The 


serving table was of the same hight as 
the dining table, and the lower shelf of 
the table was as large as the upper. On 
this table we saw a silver water pitcher, 
a large silver bowl, with very large pieces 
of ice, four after-dinner cups and saucers, 
eight small plates, a silver chafing dish 
holding ice cream and two covered trays, 
one with cheese straws, the other with 
cake, 

One didn’t grasp the possibilities of 
that small table at first. There was our 
dessert of ice cream and cake, with the 
plates for serving it, our iced water, cups, 
saucers, plates and cheese straws for the 

course, and still room! 

Then there were things we didn’t see, 
on the lower shelf. This was left for the 
plates that could not be packed, the two 
courses between the first and the dessert. 
Each course was arranged entirely on 
plates, as well as four finger bowls, each 
having one tiny blossom, and in a far 
corner of the shelf were napkins and 
small silver, which protected the hostess 
in ease of an accident. The four salad 
plates were placed toward the back, and 
nearer the hostess were the four plates 
of chicken dressed with hearts of celery 
and twice-baked bread. One more article 
was on the lower shelf; namely, a coffee 
pot covered with a tea cozy, as far away 
from the ice cream as possible. 

The actual work while at the table 
was the small action of each guest pass- 
ing her plate with the used silver to the 
hostess when she received the one for 
the next course. At the end of the first 
course the hostess slipped the plates into 
the spaces just vacated by the second 
course, and in turn when the salad came 
forward, places were made for the return 
of the plates from the second course. In 
this way as soon as a plate had been 
used it vanished from view as completely 
as with the best trained service. 

As we sat over our nuts, coffee, cheese 
straws and sweets, the only things out- 
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side were a closed chafing dish, silver jugs 
of iee and‘ water and a few little cakes. 


The lower ‘shelf had taken all the plates 
and silver, because after use the hostess 
was able to put them in piles. 


The luncheon menu 
Lobster newburg on toast 
Finger slices of dry toast 
Jellied chicken in diamond shapes 
Hearts of celery 
Twice-baked bread 
Fruit salad with cream mayonnaise in 
orange cups 
Brown bread sandwiches 
Walnut ice cream 
Chocolate cakes filled with whipped cream 


Black coffee Cheese straws 
Salted almonds Sweets 
Preparations for serving — 


Buy the day before the luncheon a 
five-cent loaf each of brown and wheat 
bread, as toasting, twice baking and sand- 
wiches all require firm slices. Also buy 
a tender chicken of three pounds and a 
lobster of a pound and a half, and have 
them delivered so they can be boiled dur- 
ing the morning. Order one quart of 
heavy cream and one pint of milk for 
early delivery next day. 

Cut and clean the chicken, place in 
a kettle, cover with cold water, add salt 
and white pepper and boil until it leaves 
the bones. Remove from the fire, cool, 
take off all the fat, remove all skin and 
bone from the chicken, cut it in dice, re- 
turn to the liquid and boil again for 
about an hour. Turn out, and when cool 
place on the ice. This will make a firm 
jelly. Of course it will be jellied chicken, 
not jelly with an occasional piece of 
chicken in it. 

A three-pound chicken will serve as 
a course for twelve people, so in the cost 
of the luncheon is counted only the eost 
of one pound of chicken, and one and 
one-half pounds of lobster. 

When the chicken is on the ice, wash 
carefully, but do not separate, two good 
stalks of dwarf celery, and one course 
will be ready to put on the plates. 

While boiling the chicken and lobster, 
make the little cakes. Twice-baked bread 
is wheat bread carefully cut in thin slices, 
taking off the erust, and placed in the 
oven until a light brown. It cools so 
rapidly it has to be served cold, but the 
beking is done just before serving, to 
escape hardness. Make the ice cream first 
on the day of the luncheon. Use one pint 
of heavy cream and one pint of milk, beat 
together and add chopped walnuts, sugar 
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and vanilla. This has to be frozen early 
in the small freezer, so that it will harden 
and can be cut in slices to pack in the 
ehafing dish later. When it is to be re- 
packed in the chafing dish, pack the space 
between the pans with salt and ice, move 
the cream as quickly as possible, put on 
the cover and a heavy sheet of wool, 
which is left until luncheon is announced. 

Now the ice cream is made, clear the 
refrigerator for the rest of the luncheon. 
Prepare four plates ready to serve with 
chicken and celery and place directly on 
the block of ice; then four more plates, 
each having a cup made of orange peel, 
filled with orange, white grapes and ean- 
died eherries. Stand these in line on a 
refrigerator shelf, with an extra plate 
for the little brown sandwiches, cov- 
ered with oiled paper. Next stand 
the amount of mayonnaise needed in a 
bowl, with the half pint of cream to be 
added in a jug beside it. Then the cream 
for the little cakes is whipped and put 
in place, and the silver tray of eake care- 
fully covered goes into the dining room. 

The table is then set, the salted al- 
monds and candy placed, the bread twice 
baked and arranged—one trayful on the 
table and other slices on the plates—and 
the cheese straws on the serving table. The 
last thing to do before leaving the pan- 
try is to pick out the lobster, which is 
then placed on the ice, and by it a sauce- 
pan with the various things which make 
newburg. The cream for that may come 
from the daily supply. 

All is done by ten o’clock, for it takes 
almost as long to tell as it does to do 
it. The hostess may now rest and read 
a book until the guests arrive. This 
luncheon may be given by those who do 
not command a kitchen, as both chicken 
and lobster boil easily on a one-burner 
oil stove and the little adjustable oven 
will brown the bread. Of course, in this 
ease the cakes must be bought. 

“ After chatting with you all,” my 
hostess continued, “I slipped out. First, 
I put the ice and water in place; next the 
butter balls, which I always keep made; 
next the plates of jellied chicken were 
slipped into place. In a second the cream 
had been beaten into the mayonnaise and 
added to the salad cups, they and the lit- 
tle sandwiches taking their places, and 
that course was also within reach. The 
coffee then went on one small oil stove, 
the lobster on the other. While they 
heated I toasted and arranged the squares 
and fingers of bread, took off the lobster, 
which had cooked by now, and found the 
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coffee ready to pour off. This covered and 
also placed, I returned the lobster, keep- 
ing it until it was very, very hot. Then 
you came and helped me with the rest! 

“The actual cost of this luncheon, in 
New York City, was less than two dollars. 
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Someone has said that nothing one wishes 
to repeat and looks forward to can be 
called work; it comes under the head of 
pleasure. If that is so, two dollars paid 
for the cost of the luncheon and there 
was no work.” 


Souffles, Easy and Simple 


By Myrtle Hyde Darling 


HE crucial test of an excellent cook 
is in the preparation of souffles. 
Only practical experience leads to 

perfection, though in reality it is an easy 
matter if the making and baking are 
carefully and thoughtfully done. The 
main point to be observed is in the bak- 
ing. The ordinary recipe gives fifteen 
minutes as the time in a quick oven 
(heated by gas), but when so cooked, a 
erust forms over the top leaving the 
eenter soft, and the souffle falls as soon as 
removed from the oven. In preparing 
for baking, if the heat is tog great, the 
souffle hardens before it has risen to its 
utmost. Contrarywise, if the oven is not 
hot enough, equal failure results. The 
oven door should not be opened for twenty 
minutes at the very least after the soutfile 
has been put in, and it should bake half 
an hour anyway. Souffles should be 
served at once when they come from the 
oven or else they fall. While baking, 
nothing should be set down on the stove 
or floor with a thump, and the oven door 
should be opened and closed cautiously. 
At the time of serving, keep a heated 
dish cover over the souffle until the mo- 
ment it is to be served. 

Good eggs in plenty are necessary. 
They must be divided, the yolks and 
whites beaten separately. The crowning 
feat for suecess depends upon the amount 
of air beaten into the eggs. The expan- 
sion of air by rather slow cooking means 
the best results for these dishes. Beat 
the yolks till they are thick and lemon 
colored, and the whites till they are stiff 
and dry. The whites should be mixed 
in very lightly at the last moment. 

When one has become expert it is the 
most useful way of using “ leftovers” in 
a truly appetizing way. The souffle is 


always a favorite dish with the male 
members of the household. 


Veal Souffle C 


Melt one level tablespoon of butter with- 
out browning, add one tablespoon of flour, 
stir until smooth, add one-half pint of 
milk or cream and stir until it thickens. 
Seatter in one gill of bread crumbs and 
simmer for a few minutes. Beat the 
yolks of two eggs and add to the sauce 
before removing from the fire. Beat all 
together, take from the fire. Add one pint 
of chopped veal, with two tablespoons of 
chopped parsley, a little grated lemon 
peel, one teaspoon of salt and a little 
cayenne pepper. Beat the whites of 
eggs stiff and add, putting all into a but- 
tered baking dish and bake twenty min- 
utes in a quick oven. Serve immediately. 


Rice Souffle C 


Make a roux of one tablespoon of 
butter and one of flour, heated and stirred 
together in a saucepan. When smooth, 
pour in a cup of milk heated with a bit 
of soda. Remove from the fire, and, 
when it is lukewarm, beat into the sauce 
a cup of boiled rice, then the yolks and 
finally the whites of three eggs, beaten 
separately. Bake in a pudding dish set 
in a quick oven. Keep the dish covered 
for ten minutes. 


Chocolate Souffle C 


Separate the whites and yolks of four 
eggs, melt three ounces of chocolate by 
placing it in a eup standing in boiling 
water, mix a teaspoon of flour into the 
yolks of the eggs, add three teaspoons of 
powdered sugar and then the melted choc- 
olate, stirring all the while till the mix- 
ture is well blended. Beat the whites 
of the eggs till they are very stiff and stir 
them into the mixture. Pour into a but- 
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‘tered souffle tin or into small cases, bak- 
‘ing the small ones for about fifteen min- 


utes and the large size for about twenty- 

five minutes. Serve with whipped cream 

sweetened and flavored. 

Strawberry Souffle, served cold C 
Break into a double boiler the yolks 


of six eggs and the whites of three, add 


four tablespoons of powdered sugar and 
whip until the mixture is heated through. 
Then remove from the fire, whip until 


‘thick and cold, add a cup of strawberries 
‘mashed to a ‘pulp, four tablespoons of 


whipped cream. Fill paper souffle cases 
with the mixture, set in the ice cave for 
two or three hours and garnish with 
chopped almonds when serving. 

Green Pea Souffle C 


Mash a cup of cooked peas to a smooth 
pulp, working in, as you go on, a table- 


spoon of melted butter. Mix with this 
a cup of milk, into which you have 
dropped a pinch of soda. Season with 
salt and pepper; beat in the whipped 
yolks of three eggs, and, a minute later, 
the stiffened whites. Bake in a buttered 
baking dish, covered, in a brisk oven for 
twenty minutes, then brown lightly. 
Baked Souffle of Eggs C 

Seald a cup of milk, putting in a tiny 
pinch of soda. Beat the yolks of six 
eggs until light and creamy and the 
whites till stiff enough to stand alone. 
Add one-half teaspoon of salt, a dash of 
pepper and one rounded tablespoon of 
butter to the milk and stir it into the 
yolks; then beat in the whites very 
quickly. Pour -into a deep, buttered 
pudding dish and bake in a moderate 
oven ten minutes, er to a delieate brown. 
Serve at once in the baking dish. 


When Berries Are Fresh 


By Mary Elizabeth Moore 


HEN the south wind begins to 

blow, berries blush into rosiness. 

Large, ripe, unhulled strawberries 
arranged on a fruit dish, in the center of 
which is a dainty cut-glass dish filled with 
fine sugar, produce a charming effect for 
a luncheon table centerpiece, until time to 


_ pass to the guests at table. Lace center- 


piece and doilies will add to the attract- 
iveness of the arrangement. 
Strawberry Toast A 

Have ready six or eight slices of dry 
buttered toast. Mix well one cup of 
sugar and two level tablespoons of corn- 
starch; pour over it in a saucepan one 
eup of boiling water, stirring constantly. 
Cook in a double boiler until thick and 
clear, boil down to one cup, add one- 
quarter cup of orange juice, and remove 


from the fire. Stir in gently one eup of 


ripe strawberries keeping them as whole 
as possible; pour over the toast arranged 
on a platter, and serve immediately. 
Strawberry Loaf H 

Line a mold with strips of sponge cake 
and spread it very carefully with cool 
lemon gelatin. Set on ice and when 
partly congealed fill with fresh firm ber- 
ries. Cover with the remainder of the 
gelatin that has been kept in the kitchen 


to prevent its hardening, place the mold 
on ice, and when thoroughly hard, cut 
out in blocks and garnish with sweetened 
whipped cream and strawberries with 
hulls and stems left on. 
Strawberry Crown H 

Soften two tablespoons of cornstarch 
in two tablespoons of water, stir into one 
cup of boiling strawberry juice to which 
has been added one cup of sugar, a pinch 
of salt and a dash of lemon juice; cook 
until creamy. When cool fold in the 
stiffly beaten whites of four eggs, fill 
individual molds previously dipped in 
cold water, place on ice and when thor- 
oughly chilled, arrange on a platter and 
garnish with ripe berries. 
Strawberry Pudding H 

Put gelatin flavored with strawberry 
juice in a border mold and invert when 
congealed on a cold dish. Then fill the 
center and surround with large ripe ber- 
ries. Garnish with whipped cream, 
Strawberry Waffles I 

Have cream waffles, made with heart- 
shaped irons, heap each while hot with 
large strawberries, sprinkle with sugar 
and ornament with whipped cream. 
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Substantial Meals Without Meat 


V—Toast and Gruel 


By Mary Sanderson, M D 


rs adjoined to menus and recipes indicate the food value of the respective dishes, according to 


the lists found on Page 632. The Editor.) 
OW to prepare and serve appetiz- 
ing, suitable food for an invalid is 
often a perplexing matter in the 
home. In sickness the vitality is lowered, 
the amount of waste much greater, making 
the nutritive value of the food required 
of greater moment. 

Bread for toasting at all times, but par- 
ticularly for the sick, should be cut from 
the loaf and allowed to dry before toast- 
ing. It is best prepared by placing on a 
rack or dripping pan in a hot oven and 
browned more slowly than over hot coals. 
It should be firm, though not hard and 
tough. 

Zwieback, or twice-baked bread, is made 
in a similar way. The bread should be 
more stale, cut in thicker slices and 
browned more slowly, but cooked until 
thoroughly crisped through. This is a par- 
ticularly practical form for -the sick, as 
the heat has converted the starch into dex- 
trose, and renders it much more easy of 
digestion. 

Gruels may be made of a wide variety 
of materials, imparting different flavors, 
but they must always be well cooked. 
No gruel, other than possibly gluten, can 
be properly prepared in a few moments. 
The grain or flour chosen must be cooked 
from one to several hours, before being 
made into gruel. 

Grape Toast A 

Half a cup of grape juice, or, if in sea- 
son, a few grapes freshly stewed and 
strained, half a teaspoon of cornstarch, a 
slice of fresh toast. The grape juice 
should be heated and thickened with the 
cornstarch that has been stirred to a 
smooth paste in cold water. This should 
be heated in a double boiler until the corn- 
starch is thoroughly cooked, at least fif- 
teen minutes. If desired, the toast may be 
moistened with a little hot water, but as a 
rule the grape will moisten it sufficiently. 
Serve on a hot plate. 


Prune Toast A 


Six well-cooked prunes, a slice of toast. 
Mash the prunes through a colander and 


thin with a little hot cream or water to 
a consistency of thick cream. This should 
be spread over the lightly buttered toast 
and served hot. 


Tomato Toast A 


Slices of zwieback may be moistened in 
hot milk and served with a dressing made 
by heating a small quantity of strained 
tomatoes to boiling point and thickening 
with a little flour or cornstarch rubbed 
smooth in a little cold water, seasoned with 
salt and a little butter. Sometimes a 
beaten egg may be used to help thicken the 
tomato, adding greatly to its palatability 
and value as a food. 


Arrowroot Gruel A 

Two cups of boiling water, one table- 
spoon of arrowroot flour and one-half 
teaspoon of sugar. The water should be 
heated to boiling in a double boiler and 
into this the arrowroot flour, made into 
a smooth paste, should be stirred and 
allowed to cook twelve or fifteen minutes. 
Sweeten a little if permitted and add 
a little salt. A small piece of lemon 
peel, boiled in the water, will add greatly 
to the flavor. Arrowroot is particularly 
acceptable to a delicate stomach and will 
often be retained by babies or adults when 
other things are rejected. 


Oatmeal Gruel A 

One-half cup of thoroughly cooked oat- 
meal, one cup of boiling water or milk. 
Stir the oatmeal into the liquid, beat 
thoroughly together, season with a little 
salt, strain if desired and serve hot. 
Barley Gruel A 

Rub one tablespoon of prepared barley 
flour to a smooth paste with cold water, 
stir into one cup of boiling water or milk 
and allow it to simmer about ten minutes. 
Season with salt and serve hot. 
Gluten Gruel A 

Stir two and one-half tablespoons of 


' wheat gluten into a pint of boiling milk. 


Boil until it thickens; then it is ready to 


_ serve. A little salt may be added if de- 
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sired. This, made with water, may be 
found very acceptable. Gluten is easily 
digested and contains much nourishment. 


Egg Gruel A 
Heat one cup of milk to boiling and 
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stir into it one well-beaten egg mixed with 
one-quarter of a cup of cold milk. Stir 
constantly until thickened, but do not 
allow it to boil. Season with a little salt 
and serve. 


Hester Mayo, Housewife 


VIII—How Miss Lesley Got Back Her Appetite 
By Rachel F. Dahlgren 


{The new reader will find each 
to make it clear. Hester Mayo is keepin 


home-making ; Hester is thus 


INCE her attack of whooping cough, 
Lesley had been languid nd difficult, 
and she lost her appetite completely 

in the spring, petulantly declaring that 
she hated this, despised that, and wanted 
nothing except to be let alone. In 
vain Hester coaxed, commanded and 
chided; the poor girl sat before untasted 
dishes with a tragedy air, poured out her 
soul in a voluminous diary which was kept 
locked in her desk, and killed the Chinese 
pinks, so Dicky asserted, by the tears shed 
in weeding them. 

“Tf you won’t try it, you can’t know 
how good it is!” expostulated Hester, as 
her hypereritical daughter declined the 
“haddock a la creme,” served in a tempt- 
ing fish-shaped loaf on her best Canton- 
ware platter. 

“Mother, I’m not hungry, and you 
know I detest warmed-up messes,” was the 
nipping reply. 

“ But this isn’t ‘ warmed-up;’ it’s simply 
improved by additional cooking,” pro- 
tested Hester, who had boiled the fish with 
lemon and parsley, flaked it, seasoned it, 
moistened it with sauce made of the fish 
stock, covered it with buttered crumbs 
mixed with cheese and browned it deli- 
eately over a pan of hot water—and now 
all her trouble seemed thrown away. 

“ Les’ will never marry a widower; she’s 
so afraid of warmed-over things; but I 
think they’re the best kind,” observed 
Dicky, cheerfully passing his plate for a 
second helping. 

“Cereals and starchy foods, including 
bread and potatoes, are more digestible for 
a second cooking; some fish are improved 
in flavor, and so are plum puddings, and 
Indian and rice puddings made without 
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eggs. Meat, on the contrary, grows more 
indigestible with each successive grilling.” 

“You cook it over yourself, sometimes, 
in hash and croquettes, for instance,” ob- 
jected Lesley. 

“T do, of course, though hash ought 
properly to be merely heated, not cooked, 
and a second-day roast I prefer to serve 
cold, if I can. Never ‘ heat a joint through ’ 
to prevent its spoiling; roast it sufficiently 
and then heat it through when you are 
ready to serve it. Meanwhile, darling, if 
you don’t care for the fish, let me coddle 
an egg for you—or is there anything you 
would like better?” 

At this Lesley declared vehemently that 
she would like best of all to be allowed to 
eat one meal in peace, and rushed upstairs 
in a passion of tears. Hester was at her 
wit’s end, and that night wrote a confiden- 
tial letter to Julie entreating her aid; for 
she told herself, with an ache at her heart, 
that girls will bear more from their idols 
than they will from their mothers. 

Just what sugar coating Julie used for 
the pill was never fully divulged; but 
shortly after Lesley received a bulky 
epistle which she read, re-read and, of 
course, locked in her desk. A day or two 
later she remarked casually to her mother: 

“Cousin Julie says the funniest things: 
that mayonnaise dressing is splendid for 
the complexion; yolk of egg is a tissue- 
builder, she says; lemon juice whitens the 
skin; salt takes out inflammation; red 
pepper does something else, I forget 
what; and oil is the best prettyfier in 
the world! You just rub in a little 


bit, of course. Did you ever hear of any- 
thing so absurd, Mother?” 
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“Tt sounds funny, but I dare say it’s 
true. Suppose you make some mayon- 
naise tonight and try it,’ responded 
Hester, cordially. 

“All right, I will. She wants me to 
take two tablespoons of oil every day,” 
continued Lesley, a trifle shamefacedly. 
“Tt seems horribly expensive, but she 
says it isn’t if you buy it in tin cans at 
an Italian shop. May I go uptown and 
get a can for my own private, particular 
use?” 

“Yes, indeed; walk over to the little 
fruit store on Green street; there’s such 
a pretty Italian girl there. Perhaps she 
was brought up on olive oil,” returned 
Hester, thankful for even this small show 
of interest. 

The healing oil, at once food and med- 
icine, seemed to act as a lubricant as well, 
for Lesley was very lively over her ad- 
ventures in Green street, ate her salad 
with new interest and exhorted Frederick 
to “get thyme and tarragon and hore- 
hound and all those nice-smelling things,” 
for his garden, because Cousin Julie 
wanted a supply for her “ bachelor” 
housekeeping. 

“Get them yourself, but use a hand- 
kerchief when you weed them. Johnny 
Appleseed doesn’t go in for yarbs,” re- 
turned Frederick, who had cheerfully 
adopted a nickname bestowed as a term 
of opprobrium. 

“But I hate gardening, and besides, 
grubbing is so bad for your hands,” ob- 
jected Lesley. 

“Borrow Mum’s buckskins and don’t 
fuss about trifles. If you’re so fond of 
Cousin Julie, you ought to be willing to 
take some trouble to please her,’ and 
Frederick finished the lettuce, cold peas, 
rye muffins and marmalade, “ just to save 
putting them away.” 

For a moment Hester feared a squall; 
then, to her surprise, Lesley nodded, “ All 
right,” and fell to discussing the relative 
virtues of marjoram and savory. That 
very night she wrote an order to the seeds- 
men; and glanced up in the midst of 
her letter to say suddenly: “I wish you 
wouldn’t look so solemn, Mother, when- 
ever I lose my temper. Lots of the girls 
have worse tantrums than I do.” 

“T ean’t help looking solemn, my child, 
and you must fight against these hysteri- 
eal outbursts, as you would against a 
temptation to drink or take morphine. 
Such attacks pave the way for nervous 
disease, and are an incalculable source of 
misery to one’s self and to others.” 


Lesley looked startled, but only ob- 
served, pettishly: “ Well, I didn’t know 
before that calling Dicky names was a 
disease !” 

“As a charming woman once said to 
me, ‘To grow old gracefully, you must 
begin young,’” was Hester’s eryptical 
answer. 

Bran was the next item on Lesley’s 
program. “Mother, where do you buy 
bran? They don’t keep it at the grocer’s.” 

“At a feed store or mill, I imagine. 
But wool is better than bran for filling 
pinecushions.” 

“T don’t want this for cushions. Cousin 
Julie sent me a recipe for what she 
ealls ‘ Beauty bread,’ and it’s made with 
bran,” and, producing a slip, Lesley read 
as follows: 

“Two cups of bran, one cup of wheat 
flour, one cup of thin sour cream or 
rich buttermilk, one-quarter cup of mo- 
lasses, one teaspoon of soda dissolved 
in warm water, one-half teaspoon of salt, 
a dozen split dates, or a handful of 
raisins. Milk, with a little butter, will 
answer instead of cream. Bake in muf- 
fin pans and remember the couplet: 


“¢ Thirty-two times each mouthful chew— 
Once fore each tooth makes thirty- 
two.’” 


“Cousin Julie can gild even a recipe 
for bran gems. There’s a mill at Green’s 
Farms, and we’ll walk out, buy the bran 
and come home by trolley, for I haven’t 
been through a grist mill since I was a 
girl ”—and Hester clinched her invitation 
with a quotation from Tennyson’s “ Mil- 
ler’s Daughter.” 

“Beauty Bread,” was soon in high 
favor with Hester and Frederick (who 
already had a complexion of peaches and 
cream), but Lesley made a wry face 
over it, and fell back on whole wheat 
rusks, split and dried to a golden brown 
in the oven. Gardening, a new croquet 
set and frequent country excursions, 
helped to create an appetite; Hester ex- 
erted herself to make merry at meals, 
and since novelty hath charms, she bought 
a brand new cook book, experimented 
with unfamiliar dishes and laid in a store 
of unfamiliar foods, such as_bloaters, 
flageolets, lentils and zwieback, for even 
the best of housewives is likely to fall 
into a rut. 

Lesley began to gain in flesh and spir- 
its, but her eyes still troubled her; with 
Latin eliminated, there was little home 
study, and this trouble, too, vanished. 


(The end) 
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Good Eatables for May 


Lists of Seasonable Foods, Menus and Simple Directions for 
Adapting These and Planning Other Meals 


{Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Menu Recipes. momiate 
for any dishes found in the following lists will be sent upon request, if accompanied 
by a stamped and addressed envelope.] 


Light, Heat-Giving Foods A 


Asparagus 
Strawberries 
cream 
String beans 
Carrots 
Green peas. 
Baked onions 
Twice-baked bread 
Soups made with 
milk 


with 


Tapioca 
Vegetable salads 
Muffins 
Popovers 
Mashed potatoes 
Crisp bacon 
Gingerbread 
Crusty biscuit 
Boiled rice 
Cocoa 


Hearty, Heat-Giving Foods B 


Lyonnaise potatoes 
Shell beans 

Fried bananas 
Pork chops 
Strawberry waffles 


Stewed figs 


Hominy fritters 

Fried pies 

Crullers 

Corn meal hot 
breads 

Dates 

Hermits 

Split biscuit 


Light Tissue-Building Foods C 


Spanish mackerel 

Bluefish 

Haddock 

Chickens boiled 
broiled or baked 

Jellied chicken 


Eggs scrambled 
Eggs cooked in shell 
Plain omelet 

boiled broiled 


r baked 

Lem boiled broiled 
or baked 

Beef boiled broiled 
or baked 

Cheese and water- 
eress salad 

Nut bread 


Hearty Tissue-Building Foods D 


Squabs 

Fried chicken 
Casseroled meats 
Meat stews 


Dried peas 

Boston baked beans 
Twice-cooked meats 
Fried mackerel 


Lentils Veal loaf 

Roast veal Baked hamburger 

Roast pork with bacon 

Fried tripe Stuffed hearts 
Appetizers 

Watercress Dried beef 

Mint Broiled smoked fish 

Strawberries Coffee 


Currant jelly 

Sweet pickles 

meat and 
s 


Canapes 


Tea 
Olives 
Radishes 


Clear soups 
Jellied bouillon 


**Complete Foods F 


Clam chowder 
Stews with dump- 


ngs 

Lentil soup with po- 
tato dumplings 

Rice baked with 
cheese 

Baked succotash 

Escalloped eggs and 
potatoes 

Codfish balls 


Vegetable salads 
with mayonnaise 

Hulled corn with 
milk 


Nut sandwiches 

Cheese sandwiches 

Macaroni with 
cheese sauce 


salmon 
Meat pie with pota- 
to crust 


Foods Useful for Bulk G 


Radishes 

Lettuce 
Watercress 
Cucumbers 
Spinach 
Dandelions 
Carrots 
Green peppers 
Artichokes 


Asparagu 
Strawberries 
Apples 
Prunes 

Figs 

Bran muffins 


_ Coarse cereals 


Graham biscuit 
Rhubarb 


Light Desserts H 


Strawberries 

Fruit jelly 

Charlotte russe 

Strawberry char- 
lotte 

Pineapple sherbet 

Lemon ice 


Chocolate frappe 

Sponge cake with 
fruit 

Rhubarb tapioca 

Rennet custard 

Sea moss blanc- 
mange 


Hearty Desserts J 


Baked bananas with 


cream 
Waffles with straw- 
berries 


Cottage pudding 
with chocolate 
sauce 

Strawberry short- 
cake 


Steamed fig pudding 
Custard pie 


pudding 
Cafe mousse 
Chocolate corn- 
starch pudding 
Fudge layer cake 


Menus for Two Weeks 


Planned from the Foregoing List of May 
Foods 


[A substitute for any of the dishes in these menus 


may be found in the — 


corresponding 
follow the let 
which follow.] 


‘oup let 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with 


top 
k A 
Eggs 


scrambled 
with tomatoes C 
Rolls A Coffee E 


DINNER 
Veal grama- 


puff A 
Creamed peas A 
Radishes G 
Cream cheese ond 

watercress salad B 
Coffee jelly with 
sponge cake H 


SUPPER 
Toast with anut 
butter 


Cocoa A Cake B 


ing lists of foods under the 
r. In making pew menus, 
er groupings given in the menus 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with top 
ilk 


m A 
Eggs boiled in 
shell B 
Watercress E 
Toast A Coffee E 
LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Cheese souffie C 
Graham bread A 
Chocolate cake B 
ea 
DINNER 
Veal reheated in 
gravy D 
Baked potatoes A 


Spinach in molds C* 
Strawberries and 


cake H 
Small coffee E 


‘a 
Mocha gems 
Fried bread 
ae 
bk Clams Rhubarb pie 
Trout Bread and apple 
Perch 
Halibut 
oe: 
} 
ot 
Gee 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with dates 
and top milk B 
Graham toast with 
brown gravy 

Coffee E 


LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Veal and celery 


sa 

Twice-baked bread A 

Chocolate and check- 

erberry pudding H* 
Tea E 


DINNER 
Planked steak F 
Dressed lettuce G 

Sea moss blanc- 
mange 
Small coffee E 


Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries un- 
hulled E 
Broiled ham C 
Popovers A coffee E 
LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Stewed lettuce with 
gravy A* 
Potatoes fried in 
crumbs B* 
Rhubarb sauce A 
Cookies B 
DINNER 


Beef a la mode C 
Boiled potatoes A 
Dandelions G 
Radishes G 
Caramel custards I 


Thursday 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal with top 
milk A 
Crisp bacon A 
Mocha gems B* 
Coffee E 


LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 


Waffies with straw- 
berries I 
Tea E 


DINNER 


Tomato soup A 
Croutons A 
Sliced beef C 

Baked potatoes A 


ng H* 
Small coffee E 
Priday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top 
milk B 


Creamed salt fish C 
Rolls A Coffee E 


LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Fried cereal with 
syrup B 
Salad of carrots and 
peas F 
Split rolls A 
Tea E 
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DINNER 
Clam chowder F 
Crackers A 
Olives E 
Tomato jelly salad B 
Meringues with 
cream 


Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top 


milk A 
Minced beef on 
toast F 
Coffee E 


LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Lentil with 


potato dumplings F* 
Custard pie I* Tea E 
DINNER 
Mutton chops C 
Mashed potatoes A 
German carrots A* 
Gingerbread B 
Small coffee E 


Sunday 


BREAKFAST 
Strawberries un- 
hulled E 
Foamy omelet C 
Muffins A 
Coffee E 
DINNER 
Boiled mutton C 
Mint sauce E 
Baked potatoes A 


Strawberry char- 
otte H 
Smali coffee E 
SUPPER 
Fried cheese sand- 
wiches F 
Cake B Cocoa A 
Monday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal and top 
milk B 
Crisp bacon A 
Radishes E 
Graham — A 
Coffee 
LUNOHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Escalloped 


and eggs 
Jellied pecan sal- 
ad B* 


Cocoa A 
DINNER 

Beef loaf with on- 
ions C 


Dressed lettuce E 

Browned potatoes A 

Pineapple short- 
cake I 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top 
milk A 
Creamed beef on 
graham toast F 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Cream of corn 

soup 
Toast fingers A 


Stuffed potatoes C 
Chocolate souffle H 


DINNER 
Meat pie of mut- 
ton F 
Dandelions G 
Strawberries and 
cake H 
Small coffee E 
Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 
Broiled trout C 
Baked new  pota- 
toes A 
Rolls A Coffee E 
LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 


Macaroni Italian 
style F 
Toasted rolls A 
Cottage pudding 
with strawberry 
sauce I 
Tea E 


DINNER 


Larded fillet of beef 
mushroom sauce C 
Browned potatoes A 
Coleslaw G 
Steamed. pud- 


Small "coffee E 
Thursday 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal with nuts 
and top milk B 
Corn bread B 

Coffee E 


OR 
SUPPER 
Roast beet sand- 
wich 
G 


Washington pie I 
Cocoa B 


DINNER 
Cream of spinach 


sou 
Toasted crackers A 
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Lamb croquettes C 
Peas B 


Strawberry sher- 
bet H 


Friday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top 
milk A 
Crisp bacon A 
Eggs in shell C 
Rye muffins B 
Coffee E 


LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Fried clams; tartare 


Sauce 
French fried pota- 
toes B 
Chocolate sponge 
cake 
Cocoa B 


DINNER 
Broiled mackerel C 
Mashed potatoes A 

Lettuce G 

String beans G 
Rhubarb tapioca H 
Small coffee E 


Saturday 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top 
milk B 
Fish hash F 
Toast A Coffee E 


LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Strawberries E 
Sliced ham C 
Potato salad B 


Macaroon cream H 
Angel cake A 


DINNER 


Consomme E 
Finger rolls A 
Salmon salad C 
Prune whip custard 
sauce H 
Crackers A Cheese E 
Small coffee E 


The Menus Explained 


The eggs scrambled in tomatoes, served 
for breakfast Sunday, require a cup of 
thick, well-seasoned tomatoes heated to 


the boiling point. 


Then add five or six 


eggs beaten just enough to mix yolks and 
whites; cook, stirring all the while until 


thick. 


For the cream cheese and watercress 
salad, mash one cream cheese with a little 
cream, add half a cup of chopped wal- 
nuts, form in balls and serve three to a 
person on a bed of watereress. Use 
French dressing for this salad. Two eggs 
are beaten into mashed potatoes and the 
whole placed in the oven to brown, for 


potato puff. 


Watercress is served for breakfast on 
Monday. It is very good on a warm 
morning. During the summer it is an 
excellent plan to serve such things to 
children. A simple cool lettuce salad is 


Rice baked with 
cheese F 
— 
Fruit salad F 
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often eaten by them when more sub- 
stantial-looking food will be shunned. 

For the veal reheated in gravy for din- 
ner Monday, slice the veal left from the 
veal a la gramatan, heat the gravy, add 
the meat and serve very hot. 

The gravy for the graham toast Tues- 
day may be made of butter and flour 
well blended, add soup steck to make 
about a pint; season and color with salt, 
pepper and beef extract. 

Twice-baked bread is made by cutting 
slices of bread (graham is best) half an 
inch thick, cutting these in strips an inch 
wide, buttering and placing in the oven 
until an even brown all over. 

The planked steak is simpler than it 
sounds. Arrange mashed potatoes around 
the heated plank. If one has not a pastry 
tube, a cone of heavy paper can be made 
and the potatoes pressed artistically 
through that. Broil the steak until nearly 
done, place on the plank and put in a 
very hot oven to just brown the potatoes. 
Now arrange around the steak groups of 
green peas, string beans and diced beets 
and small onions. This is not the regular 
restaurant-planked steak, but the men find 
it very satisfactory. 

For the caramel custards for the Wed- 
nesday dinner, line custard eups with very 
thick caramel. This is made by heating 
sugar in a frying pan until it has melted 
and is dark brown, adding carefully hot 
water, stirring until all dissolved and let- 
ting eool. About a dessertspoonful of 
this lines the custard eup. Make a eus- 
tard mixture of heated milk, eggs, salt and 
half the usual amount of sugar. Fill the 
eups with this and bake in a hot oven in 
pans of water. Serve cold, turned ont on 
individual dishes. 

The sliced beef served at dinner Thurs- 
day is the beef from that boiled for the 
night before cut in thin slices and gar- 
nished with parsley. The fruit salad at 
the same meal is apples, oranges and nuts 
in small pieces, with mayonnaise dressing. 

For the tomato jelly salad, add a 
quarter of a box of gelatin to a pint of 
well-seasoned, strained tomatoes, mold in 
small cups or wine glasses, turn out on 
lettuce leaves and serve with a spoonful 
of mayonnaise on the side of the plate. 

Meringues or kisses made of the whites 
of eggs beaten stiff and dry, sugar added, 
dropped from a spoon on greased paper 
and baked very slowly so as to become 
dry and erisp, are delicious served with 
eream. 

For Saturday’s breakfast the minced 
beef on toast consists of pieces of the beef 
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a la mode, put through the meat grinder, 
seasoned with salt, pepper and Worcester- 
shire sauce and thinned with milk. 
Corned beef is also very good fixed this 
way. : 

The foamy omelet on Sunday is made 
by beating the yolks and whites of the 
eggs separately, each with a little salt and 
pepper. Turn the yolks into a hot but- 
tered spider, spread the whites over the 
top and cook in the oven until firm. Fold 
and serve at once on a hot platter. 

Spinach and egg salad for dinner is 
cold boiled spinach molded in a small 
cup, turned out on a lettuce leaf, sprinkled 
with chopped, hard-cooked egg and served 
with mayonnaise well seasoned with onion 
juice. 

For dessert, strawberry charlotte is 
served. This is made by lining a dish 
with sponge eake and filling the hollow 
with charlotte russe to which has been 
added a pint of firm strawberries. 

The fried cheese sandwiches are made 
by putting slices of cheese, sprinkled with 
a suspicion of red pepper, between slices 
of bread and frying in the blazer of the 
chafing dish until the cheese is melted and 
the bread is browned. 

On the seeond Monday, at dinner, beef 
loaf with onions is listed. Two pounds 
of hamburg steak is mixed with a pint 
of bread crumbs, salt, pepper, a speck of 
mace and two tablespoons of chopped 
parsley added, the whole placed in a bread 
pan and baked half an hour. Baste twice 
with beef drippings. Turn on a platter 
and cover with fried onions. 

The potatoes are pared, washed, dried 
and browned in the oven by basting them 
with beef drippings. 

A larded fillet of beef on the menu for 
Wednesday dinner is a roast of tender- 
loin. As this is usually deficient in flavor, 
lardoons, or strips of pork, are inserted 
in the beef with a very large needle. The 
beef is then roasted and served garnished 
with mushrooms and with a mushroom 
sauce made of the gravy from the roast- 
ing pan, seasoned well, and chopped mush- 
rooms. The potatoes were roasted with 
the fillet. 

For luncheon the next day slices of the 
fillet were placed between slices of bread 
and the whole covered with mushroom 
gravy. The roast beef sandwich is a good, 
economical dish seldom indulged in away 
from the lunch counter. It is worthy of 
being served at any luncheon or supper. 

The tartare sauce for the fried clams 
Friday is mayonnaise with chopped 
pickles added. 


ne 
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For the pudding at luncheon Saturday, 
make a Spanish cream by adding one- 
quarter of a cup of gelatin to a pint of 
soft-boiled eustard in which only the yolks 
of eggs were used. Flavor with a little 
almond extract, add half a dozen maca- 
roons dried and pounded and the whites 
of the eggs beaten stiff, mix well and 
place on the ice until firm and cold. 


Menu Recipes 


[Recipes are marked with the letter of the group 
to which they belong. See Page 632.] 


Veala la Gramatan D 


Put any desired part of the veal in a 
stewpan, with just enough hot water to 
cover it. Season with a bouquet of pars- 
ley, celery and leeks tied in a bunch; the 
peel of one lemon cut in shreds and one 
large carrot cut in dice. Boil for one 
hour, season with salt, then let simmer 
until the veal is tender; take it out and 
lay it in a roasting pan. Strain the 
broth; there should be two quarts. Put 
one-half cup of butter in a frying pan 
and melt; in this brown one heaping 
tablespoon of flour; add the hot broth 
and stir to a smooth creamy consistency. 
Pour this over the roast and put in the 
oven to bake brown. S. B. - 

Spinach in Molds C 

Take six tablespoons of spinach pressed 
through a sieve. Add this to the beaten 
yolks of four eggs and one pint of rich 
milk. Beat well, season with salt and 
pepper, set over the fire and stir until 
it thickens. When cool put in small faney 
molds. Set these in a pan of boiling 
water over a slow fire to simmer until 
firm. Turn out carefully and serve with 
a French dressing made with one table- 
spoon of oil to six of lemon juice or 
vinegar. E. G. L. 

Chocolate and Checkerberry Pudding H 

Heat a pint of milk with one square 
of grated chocolate; mix half a eup of 
sugar, three level tablespoons of flour, 
yolk of one egg and a pinch of salt, with 
milk to make smooth; add to the boiling 
milk and cook until it thickens. Beat 
the white of the egg to a stiff froth, add 
one tablespoon of sugar and half a tea- 
spoon of checkerberry essence. Put by 
spoonfuls in a pretty dish and pour the 
cream around it. The combination of 
chocolate and checkerberry is as delicious 
as it is unusual. E. M. B. 


Stewed Lettuce with Gravy A 
This is a desirable way of using un- 


sightly or large leaves of lettuce.’ Par- 
boil them, drain and press out the water 
in a towel. Put in a stewpan with salt 
and pepper, cover with thin slices of salt 
pork and add a cup of white veal or 
chicken broth. Covk gently for an hour 
and a half. Drain in a sieve, shape 
nicely on a dish. Remove fat from broth, 
strain, season with beef extract and pour 
over the lettuce. A. L. P. 


Potatoes Fried in Crumbs B 


Cut cold boiled potatoes as for a French 
fry (in strips), then dip each piece in 
egg and cracker crumbs and fry in deep 
fat. Drain and serve hot. S. C. N. 


Mocha Gems B 


Cream two tablespoons of butter and 
one of sugar, add one egg well beaten. 
Mix one eup of coffee and half a eup of 
milk, add it alternately with one cup and 
a half of flour mixed and sifted with 
one and one-half teaspoons of baking 
powder and half a teaspoon of salt. Then 
beat in one cup of rolled oats. Pour into 
hot-buttered gem pans and bake twenty 
minutes in a hot oven. H. M. 


Marshmallow Pudding H 


Soak two dozen marshmallows four 
hours in cream flavored with half a cup 
of caramelized sugar. Cut an angel cake 
in half ecrossways. Spread a portion 
of the marshmallow preparation on the 
lower half of the cake, put on the upper 
half and cover it with the rest of the 
marshmallows. Cover the whole of the 
cake, or heap on the top only, sweetened 
and seasoned whipped cream. A little 
elaboration in the way of a few candied 
cherries, violets or half marshmallows may 
be used as a finish. Besides the fact that 
it is a delicious dessert, it has the attrac- 
tion of being easy enough for a child 
to prepare. W. C. T. 


Lentii Soup F 


Soak half a pound of lentils overnight; 
in the morning add three pints of water 
and a ten-cent soup bone, set on the stove 
and boil three hours. Then add a tea- 
spoon of sugar, salt and pepper to taste. 
Ten minutes before serving remove the 
soup bone and thicken with a paste of 
one-quarter of a cup of graham flour and 
bacon fat, browned together (never use 
butter), add potato dumplings and cook 
eight or ten minutes longer. To make it 
wholly German a little vinegar is added. 
Extra flavor may be given by two chopped 
onions and a pineh of cloves. This recipe 


E 
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is enough for a large family with some 
left over for a salad. M. B. 


Potato Dumplings A 


Boil four potatoes in their jackets, peel 
them while hot and press through a eol- 
ander. Add a level tablespoon of salt, 
one-quarter of a eup of sifted flour and 
mix lightly, add the yolks of two eggs, 
the whites beaten stiff, and last a level 
teaspoon of baking powder. Try a dump- 
ling in boiling salted water; if it falls 
to pieces add more flour and roll the 
potato into balls or dumplings very 
lightly. Boil them about ten minutes. 
Remove with a skimmer, drain, put on 
~~ and pour melted butter over them. 
8S. K. 


German Carrots A 


Cut four small carrots. Put into a 
saucepan one rounded tablespoon butter 
and an onion cut fine; fry, stirring con- 
stantly till golden brown and tender. Then 
add the washed carrots and one teaspoon 
of sugar, cover closely and let simmer 
gently. When tender (in half an hour), 
sprinkle lightly with salt, then add one- 
quarter of a cup of cream and one 
teaspoon of minced parsley, and serve. 
When the above is done, cold cooked 
peas or canned peas may be laid over the 
top of the earrots in the saucepan, cov- 
ered, and allowed to heat thoroughly, then 
stirred together. C. H. 8S. 

Jellied Pecan Salad F 

To one pint of lemon jelly when nearly 
hard add one cup of broken pecans, mold 
in wine glasses and serve on lettuce 
leaves with finely shaved sweet green pep- 
pers and mayonnaise. 


Split Rolls A 


Bake two large potatoes; while hot rice 
them into a mixing bowl, add one eup of 
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lard and butter mixed, two tablespoons 
of salt, two well-beaten eggs and one eup 
of milk in which has been dissolved half 
a yeast cake, two tablespoons of sugar 
and one quart of sifted flour. If one wants 
them for the evening meal, mix at nine 
in the morning. At noon stir in another 
pint of flour and let rise again. About 
two hours before needed, turn out on a 
board, roll rather thin, cut with a bis- 
cuit eutter, spread a little melted butter 
on one and lay another on top of it. 
When they have raised, bake twenty min- 
utes in a hot oven. K. B. S. 


Sweet Pickles E 

This sweet pickle will be found quite 
a novelty among pickles. It is delicious 
served with cold fowl or game. It is 
made as follows: One pound of erystal- 
lized cherries, one pound of layer raisins, 
six dozen tiny Tim cucumber pickles. Put 
a quart of cider vinegar in a porcelain- 
lined kettle, add one pound of granulated 
sugar and cook to a syrup, seasoning it 
with two level teaspoons each of nutmeg 
and white pepper, one teaspoon of mace 
and one-half a teaspoon of ground cloves. 
Bring the syrup to a boil, then put in 
the erystallized cherries; when they are 
plumped, take out with a skimmer and put 
in the raisins, which have been cut in 
clusters of two and three raisins each. As 
soon as the raisins are plumped, skim them 
out of the syrup and put in the tiny Tim 
eueumbers. Let them come to a boil and 
then cook them for a minute or two longer. 
They should be tender but not soft. Take 
the cucumbers out of the syrup and fill 
the glass jars, putting in a layer of eu- 
cumbers, then one of cherries, and then 
one of raisins, repeating the layers until 
the jars are nearly full. Then pour the 
syrup heated boiling hot over the pickles, 
and seal. M. E. M. 
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Our Experiment Station 


(The Experiment Station is a room adjoining the editorial rooms. 
to help the housekeeper. A thorough test of these money and labor-saving devices is made 
are given the results in the pages of the magazine.) 


Electrical Devices in 1909 


People do not know that in many ways 
it is as economical to use electricity for 
heating as other forms of fuel. Consider 
ironing, for instance. If we put our irons 
on the range it will take fifteen minutes 
to half an hour to heat them sufficiently ; 
on the gas range, fifteen minutes at least. 
It seems as if that were fuel wasted. If 
a gas iron is used it is not hot enough 
to iron a tablecloth for ten minutes. An 
electrical iron is ready for use in five 
minutes, and when once heated it does not 
get too cool to use. Many steps are saved 
because the iron does not need changing; 
and again, fuel is saved because it does 
not need reheating. 

One can iron half the day with one of 
the new electrical irons without fear of its 
getting too hot or too cold. With the 
current turned on fully, one may con- 
tinne to iron indefinitely. That is so 
nice with a tablecloth or a linén dress. If 
one leaves the iron for a few minutes the 
eurrent shuts off automatically before 
the iron becomes too hot to burn the 
cloth, and comes on again when it has 
cooled to a certain degree. This new iron 
has an arrangement on the back end 
to rest itself on, thus saving one the 
trouble of hunting for the iron stand. 

In yet another way is fuel saved. The 
heat is in the iron, as it is in most other 
electrical devices. Nearly if not quite all 
the heat generated ean be utilized in the 
work to bedone. This means that none of 
the heat is escaping into the room. Hew 
warm a room gets when just a single gas 
burner is used for heating irons! And all 
that surplus heat is wasted. 

The irons come in different sizes and 
weights for different kinds of work. A 
small one is very convenient for trav- 
elers. By attaching it to a light socket 
in any room, ironing of neckwear, hand- 
kerchiefs and children’s clothes may be 
easily done. The electric iron has in the 
past few years attained a very wide and 
thoroughly deserved vogue. 

A coffee percolator and a stove for 
toast or griddle cakes may be used on a 
hot day without discomfort; one does not 
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mind working on a hot day if one is 
the happy possessor of an electrical iron. 

Those little disk stoves are so smooth 
they do not need greasing and cakes may 
be cooked on them without any odors. 

The odors suggest another way in which 
electricity is not wasteful. The odors that 
come from the coal stove and burning 
gas are the odors of unburned gases, which 
are escaping and are a waste. If people 
would count up the ways that other fuels 
are wasteful compared with electricity 
they would be eager for the new and 
exceedingly convenient devices. 

A device for making the invalid com- 
fortable is a foot warmer. This is ar- 
ranged as a desirable footrest, and has 
three divisions of heat. It need not be 
confined to the invalid. Under a desk in 
a chilly room is a good place for one. It 
will keep the feet warm and the cireula- 
tion good. 

Electric water heaters and teakettles 
now have a safety device, which breaks 
the cireuit when they have boiled dry, 
thus preventing injury to the electric 
stove and saving current. 

The new curling iron does away with 
the heater. They are making these things 
more simple all the time. A wire runs 
from the handle of the curling iron to the 
light socket, and the heating coil is 
within the iron itself. Thus the iron 
can be carried about with ease and con- 
venience. 

The men are not forgotten in the latest 
electrical apparatus. A water heater, 
looking like a straight dipper on legs, 
with a cover, which will heat water in 
two or three minutes, would be conven- 
ient in a college room or in apartments. 
Still more convenient, both in the apart- 
ments and while traveling, is the electric 
shaving mug. By merely inserting a plug 
water may be heated in the mug ready 
to use in a couple of minutes. This mug 
is not expensive, and is very attractive 
in appearance. 

The “nursery milk warmer” is a 
source of comfort. A coil heater sur- 
rounds the milk bottle, which is then 
immersed in water, heats it quickly and 
evenly in three minutes after the ecur- 
rent is turned on. 
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The milk business has taken, during the 
winter, a new and significant turn. Milk 
producers begin to complain that the de- 
mand for milk is falling off. The farmers, 
through their organizations, are beginning 
to urge the education of the housewife 
in the eare of milk at home, as well as in 
the wholesomeness of this form of food. 
This means, no doubt, that the campaign 
of the magazines and newspapers against 
dirty milk has succeeded in frightening 
a great many people. Being uncertain 
where they ean seeure clean milk, or 
whether they ean get it at all, they are 
apparently eutting down the consumption 
of milk. 

May this not be a step toward a very 
desirable revolution in the milk traffic? The 
cost of producing really clean milk is so 
heavy that.the average farmer cannot 
undertake this burden at the present 
wholesale prices. In other woids, the 
farmer is between his satanie majesty and 
the deep sea. People are afraid of his 
milk, but refuse to pay him a living price. 
The middleman is not over-modest in his 
claims. 

As Dr Wiley of the national Bureau 
of Chemistry declared in a recent address, 
the public must learn to pay a fair price 
for good milk, which is a good deal more 
than is now paid. This is a matter of 
education. Dr Wiley says: “ Eight or ten 
cents a quart for milk at retail will not 
compensate the producer for the pains 
and expense to which he is put by modern 
methods of insuring purity and cleanli- 
ness.” Coneerns engaged in the produe- 
tion of certified milk have in some in- 
stances abandoned the business, unable to 
make a profit at ten cents a quart. But 
this is putting the ease strongly, taking 
the country as a whole. In seetions where 
prices of feed and labor are moderate and 
the traffic so handled that the middleman 
does not get what properly belongs to the 
producer, the business is condueted so as 
te return a profit to the farmer, without 
compelling the householder to pay more 
than eight or nine cents per quart. 

Chicago has taken the bull (or cow) 
by the horns with characteristic energy. 
She aims to free her milk supply abso- 


lately from tuberculosis, and to achieve 
this, requires that the herds of producers 
be tested for tuberculosis and ridded of 
infected animals. While the dairy herds 
are thus being placed on a healthy basis, 
all milk from suspected eattle or herds as 
yet unreformed must be pasteurized. 
Under the vigorous and unabating diree- 
tion of the health commissioner, Dr Evans, 
the inspection of herds and the daily 
examination of the milk, by bacterial 
count, are insuring the great city as safe 
milk, probably, as any American city 
enjoys. Dirty milk, in distinetion from 
tubereulosis, is excluded ineidentally by 
means of the bacterial count and pasteur- 
ization, which kills the most of the germ 
life. A logical result of the reform of the 
supply is a rise in the price of milk to 
consumers to eight or nine cents per quart. 
This returns the producer nearly five cents 
a quart, at which price he ean send out 
clean milk at a profit. Feed and other 
items are cheaper around Chieago than 
in the vicinity of New York and other 
Eastern eities. Clean, safe milk on the 
Atlantic seaboard cannot be produeed at 
less than eight or nine cents, retail. Chi- 
eago’s enterprise is yet in the experimental 
stage, but it promises to afford a splendid 
example for other cities. 

The city of Madison, Wisconsin, which 
has the benefit of the education in mat- 
ters of hygiene to be derived from the 
work of the University of Wisconsin, has 
followed the example of Chieago in de- 
manding clean milk, free from tubereu- 
losis. The dairy herds there are being 
tested. 

The danger that the adult person will 
acquire tuberculosis from milk (unless 
that person be ill, with a high tempera- 
ture) is said to be small; but infants and 
small children and persons of greater age 
who are ill with fever are exceedingly sus- 
ceptible to the disease. To what extent, 
however, the prevalence of consumption 
is due to this source remains to be dem- 
onstrated. In the light of present knowl- 
edge it is little short of criminal to give 
a child or a sick person milk which is 
not known positively to be free from 
tubereulosis. 
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AS* PROMOTED BY THE: LEAGUE *OF*RIGHT* LIVING 
[The League of Right Living has been organized, with Bishop Samuel Fallows as president, to 
establish centers for the study and practice of scientific methods in healthful living. This department 
publishes each month an article from the League’s Course of Reading in Psychotherapy, which embraces 
the whole field hitherto touched upon by the various mental healing movements and cults and represents 


the most authoritative scholarship of the world in this field. The editors of Good Housekeeping will be 
glad to answer inquiries about the Course or the League.} 


How Suggestion Works 


A Chapter from the Experience of a Famous London Physician 


By Charles Lloyd Tuckey, M D 


Copyright, 1909, by the Centre Publishing Company 


UGGESTION is the process 
whereby an idea is received 
as true, and being so re- 
ceived, it is able to modify, 
not only conduct, but also 
funetion. Many able phy- 
sicians, especially’ Professor 
Dubois in Switzerland (whose book, The 
Psychic Treatment of Nervous Disorders, 
Dr Cabot ealls epoch making) and Pro- 
fessor Freud in Germany, claim, and no 
doubt rightly so, great success from their 
methods of psychical analysis and per- 
suasion in the waking state. But I eon- 
sider that there is practically a state of 
light hypnosis present in “such treatment, 
and that, like M. Jourdain in Moliére’s 
play, who talked prose without knowing 
it, many doctors use hypnotic suggestion 
without calling it so. Whilst advocating 
the indttction of as deep a degree of hyp- 
nosis as possible, Bernheim, in his own’ 
practice, demonstrates the fact of sug- 
gestion being often very successful apart 
from ordinary hypnotic methods.,¢ His 
personality is remarkable and he is all- 
powerful in his hospital wards. When 
one sees the way his patients accept his 
suggestions as true and act upon them, 
one understands why he says that there 
is no hypnotism, only suggestion. 

In his books, Bernheim gives many il- 
lustrations of enforced suggestion in the 
wakiug state and in persons he has never 
hypnotized. It is the possession of this 
faeulty of imposing one’s will on people 
whieh is ealled personal magnetism, and 


it is the property of leaders of men in 
all departments of life—the ehureh, the 
army, medicine, ete. Bernheim thinks 
that much false evidence is given in law 
courts in good faith by witnesses domi- 
nated by astute lawyers. For example, he 
quotes the ease of a recent famous trial 
in Budapest, where Jews were accused 
of sacrificing a child at the Passover, and 
many children came forward and swore 
to evidence supporting the story. 

Is it possible to make a hypnotized 
person act against his conscience? 

Children are extremely suggestible, and 
traits which are often attributed to un- 
truthfulness are due to excess of imagi- 
nation and too great mental reeeptivity,/ 
On the other hand, some people are abso- 
lutely or comparatively insusceptible to 
suggestion, even in states of profound 
hypnosis. Bernheim, for instance, could 
not get an imperialist to declare himself 
a republican though profoundly hypno- 
tized. Dr Milne Bramwell contends that 
it is impossible to make a hypnotized 
person commit any act against his con- 
science or waking volition: I should like 
to be able to indorse that view, but I am 
afraid I cannot go so far. Bernheim 
made a hospital patient take another pa- 
tient’s purse, though she first indignantly 
refused to steal, by telling her that it 
was really her own property, which she 
was resuming possession of. The sub- 
liminal self, to which we appeal in hyp- 
notie states, is apparently weak in logie. 
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It is, of course, difficult to prove that 
the subject is not, even in these cases of 
apparent acquiescence, acting a part, as 
Dr Bramwell contends, and assenting to 
a harmless deception to humor the hyp- 
notizer. Nevertheless I should advise ex- 
treme caution on the part of both hyp- 
notist and subject and, as I have said 
elsewhere, I should rather take a pill from 
a stranger than a hypnotic suggestion. 

The success of suggestion, therefore, 
depends largely on the temperament and 
character of the subject, and it is impor- 
tant in using it for medical purposes to 
have the acquiescence and co-operation of 
the patient. If the patient is intelligent, 
we appeal to his reason in a preliminary 
conversation, explain the modus oper- 
andi, and get his assent to the suggestions 
to be used. The arguments used may be 
entirely on the material plane, as is the 
ease at Nancy; or higher ground may be 
taken and an appeal made to man’s spir- 
itual nature, as in the Emmanuel move- 
ment. In each case that something within 
ourselves which makes for health, the 
vis medicatrix naturae, the subconscious 
mind, or whatever it is called, is brought 
into play with curative results both to 
body and mind. 

As to using hypnotism with suggestion, 
some of my medical friends tell me they 
use suggestion, but have no need to induce 
preliminary hypnosis. I ean only envy 
them their powers and their choice of pa- 
tients. “ Chinese” Gordon went through 
his eampaigns, I believe, armed only with 
a walking cane, but most soldiers require 
a more formidable weapon; and my de- 
fense for the use of hypnotism is, that 
it furnishes the ordinary medical man 
with a means to cure patients on whom 
he might use argument and suggestion 
alone without the smallest effect. Myers 
expresses a confident hope that a system 
of curative self-suggestion will in time be 
perfected whereby the patient will be 
rendered independent of the physician in 
funetional diseases; but, in the meantime, 
the saying of the American humorist still 
holds good, “ A man is not able to raise 
himself by his own bootstraps.” 

Suggestion must come from outside, 
and is vastly increased in scope and effi- 
eaey by the previous induction of a hyp- 
notie condition. This fact is being con- 
stantly brought home to me in practice. 
It has often happened that I have treated 
a patient by suggestion alone after vain 
attempts to hypnotize him, and little or no 
improvement has followed. Then one day 
the psychological moment arrives and the 
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attempt succeeds, with the result that the 
symptoms, hitherto unyielding, diminish 
and disappear and the whole aspect of 
the case changes. Some subtle adjustment 
of nervous energy to organic needs has 
taken place which it required the hypnotie 
state to bring about. Hypnotism is not 
alone in producing a rapid or sudden 
change. Myers says, “ A few moments of 
sleep—a mere blur across the field of con- 
sciousness—will sometimes bring a ren- 
ovation which hours of lying down in 
darkness and silence would not yield. . . . 
The break in consciousness is associated 
in some way with a potent physiological 
change.” Liébeault told me that he could 
hypnotize himself and suggest away fa- 
tigue and neuralgias, and many writers 
have propounded systems of self-cure of 
hypnotie character. 

Though the intelligent co-operation of 
the patient is most desirable, success of 
suggestion does not necessarily depend 
upon belief or faithh Dr Hugh Wing- 
field, in his experiments on undergradu- 
ates at Cambridge, found some of the 
most skeptical young men yielded most 
quickly and thoroughly to his influence; 
and Professor Forel tells how an unbe- 
lieving spectator in the hospital at Zurich 
realized the suggestion of Prof Otto Stoll 
that he should dream of the devil and 
wake in a terrible fright. Such an out- 
come of suggestion offers, perhaps, an 
explanation of the action of curses on 
individuals and families; for the efficacy 
of the curse, be it noted, is dependent in 
many recorded cases, not on the sanetity 
of the curser, but upon the receptivity, 
often disguised, of the victim. 
Illustrations of the power of hypnotic sug- 

gestion 

A recent experience shows the efficacy 
of hypnotic suggestion. The patient was 
a woman of forty, and a trained hospital 
nurse. Through trouble and sickness she 
had taken to drink, and her condition 
seemed almost hopeless. She wished to 
be cured and proved a good hypnotie sub- 
ject. I suggested moral and physical 
shrinking from alcohol, and added that if 
she attempted to drink any, it would make 
her violently sick. Months afterward, 
when quite cured, she confessed that she 
remembered my suggestion on waking and 
felt very skeptical about its application. 
To put the matter to the test she drank a 
glass of brandy on her return home, with 
the result that it not only acted imme- 
diately as an emetic, but made her ill for 


several hours. 
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In another ease a similar suggestion 
acted when ordinary consciousness was 
extinguished, for the patient, a man of 
thirty-five, fainted on a cricket ground, 
and had some brandy poured down his 
throat by zealous bystanders. The spirit 
brought him round promptly, but by its 
emetie and not by its stimulating effect. 

Even when it is apparently possible to 
get the full co-operation of the patient, 
there is often subconscious resistance to 
eurative suggestion ; an attemptto influence 
him in the waking state is received as an 
injury and as showing want of sympathy. 
Even a slight degree of hypnosis some- 
times breaks down this resistance and 
renders curative suggestion effective. 
Then there are many eases of moral dis- 
ease, where the patient’s ordinary voli- 
tion is opposed to reform and eure. In 
these, as the late Dr Auguste Voisin 
proved, hypnotism overcomes the resist- 
ance of the lower self and enables us 
to reach the saner and better underlying 
stratum. In this way he reformed many 
apparently hopelessly bad characters, 
male and femaie; and most of us who 
practice hypnotic therapeutics have had 
similar experience. 

One learns much of human nature and 
its complexity by studying -suggestive 
therapeutics. Many people hug their 
pains and rejoice in bearing what they 
term their cross. These are patients who, 
above all others, I think, need a combi- 
nation of spiritual and physical sugges- 
tion. Perhaps in many eases appeal to 
only one factor will have failed, but the 
double appeal will succeed. One need 
not go so far as some mind healers, whose 
books I have read, in associating cause 
and effect so closely as to assert, for in- 
stanee, that “corns are often the result 
of jealousy, and inveterate neuralgia the 
bodily expression of backbiting.” I 
should refer the corn question to the boot 
maker; but admit that, if one could bring 
about such a mental change in the slan- 
derer as to make him more charitable 
there might be, pari passu, other changes 
set up influencing function and nutrition 
and so promoting eure. 

Suggestion and “‘ spiritual healing ” 

Leaving out of present discussion the 
question of modern miracles brought 
about in answer to prayer and by special 
divine interposition, I think most of the 
results obtained by psychotherapy can be 
explained by the action of suggestion. 
An esteemed clerical friend is much inter- 
ested in psychie healing and firmly con- 
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vineed of the efficacy of prayer, combined 
with unction and the laying on of hands. 
He is a man of fine presence and full of 
sympathy; his firm touch is sufficient to 
inspire the weak with confidence and the 
despondent with hope. He told me of his 
cures, and was rather hurt when I asked 
him if he thought the means adopted 
would be equally successful in the hands 
of a weak-kneed, flabby little person. 
Much of the success of Christian Science 
depends on the strong personality of 
Mrs Eddy and her profound knowledge 
of human nature. 

The Bishop of London, in a recent ser- 
mon on spiritual healing, said: “ With 
great exaggeration and much false teaeh- 
ing people are calling the attention of 
the church to a forgotten truth—the mes- 
sage of the gospel of the body.” The 
medical profession to a hardly less de- 
gree has neglected the mental aspect of 
disease, with the result that much quack- 
ery prevails, to the detriment alike of 
physician and patient. It is to correct 
this defect that the Medical Society for 
the Study of Suggestive Therapeutics, 
which already claims a membership of 
nearly a hundred physicians, has been 
founded. 

Overcoming fear-thought by suggestion 

A prominent feature of Mrs Eddy’s 
teaching is the recognition of fear as a 
potent factor in ill health and disease. 
Fear is largely the outeome of morbid 
self-suggestion and must be overeome by 
healthy suggestion applied from without, 
but acting from within. It is often the 
first knot, as it were, requiring unravel- 
ment in the tangle of disease. This truth 
is well set forth by Dr Morton Prinee, the 
late Dr Russell Sturges of Boston and 
other physicians in America, and notably 
Drs Janet, Dubois and Freud in Europe. 
These writers and others show how pain 
habits, obstinate constipation, heart symp- 
toms and troubles of digestion ean be 
eured by health suggestion, even without 
hypnotie preliminaries. 

Edueation of the physician in the ele- 
ments of psychotherapy will prevent much 
unintentional harm doing. Few people 
are so sensitive, let us hope, as a lady I 
know who assures me she never consults 
a doctor without ineurring a new dis- 
ease owing to his suggestions; but I have 
suffered, in common with Dr Bramwell, 
from the ignoranee of well-meaning med- 
ieal men, who, coming with patients, have 
expressed most anti-health sentiments in 
their presence, forgetting that the mind 
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of the sick is alert to take in suggestions, 
and that morbid suggestion is not only ap- 
plied by direct word of mouth. It is 
acknowledged that much of the good ef- 
feeted by electrical treatment and local 
applications is due to this factor. This 
is well expressed by Professor Ballin, the 
eminent authority on nervous diseases and 
physician to the Hotel Dieu, Paris, who 
attributes at least one-half of the effect 
of electro-therapeuties to suggestive action 
on the patients’ mind. 


Suggestion in neurasthenia 


Reference to Professor Ballin’s excel- 
lent book on neurasthenia brings me to 
the practical point that a large proportion 
of ehronic sufferers from ill health come 
to us afflicted with that disease. Very far 
from being malades imaginaires, they feel 
their pains and disabilities no less acutely 
because they cannot be laid bare by dis- 
section or physical examination. Dr Van 
Renterghem of Amsterdam, a scientific 
and most successful physician, says more 
than half his hypnotic male patients are 
neurasthenic; and this class of patient 
will form a preponderating element in all 
psychotherapeutie clinics, for ordina: 
physie can do little for them. Neura 
thenia, therefore may be taken as a typ- 
ical condition of functional nervous ill 
health influencing the entire organism; 
and I propose to briefly consider the 
physiology of the action of suggestion, 
and especially of hypnotie suggestion, in 
eases of neurasthenia, for by ‘that means 
I think we shall be enabled to come to an 
intelligent understanding of the whole 
subject. 

Recent improvements in microscopical 
technique have placed at the disposal of 
science methods of examining minute 
structural changes hitherto beyond our 
reach, and Dr Clouston, the eminent 
Edinburgh alienist, gives, in his interest- 


ing book, The Hygiene of the Mind, . 


photographs of brain cells in men and 
women of various ages and under differ- 
ent conditions of health and disease, ob- 
tained by the Nissl process of hardening 
and staining. These cells are shown to 
be filled with chromatic granules, the ma- 
terial for potential work in young and 
vigorous persons; but similar cells, exam- 
ined in persons who have suffered from 
exhausting disease or overwork, show 
great diminution in the number of these 
granules, and they appear pale and 
atrophied. Rest and sleep are the recog- 
nized restorers of nervous energy, f 

then recuperation takes place. The dif- 
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ficulty is to get these neurasthenies to 
take effective rest, for waste is contin- 
ually going on in useless and unprodue- 
tive channels. Sleeplessness and restless- 
ness are among the most distressing 
symptoms of disease, and the patient 
moves in a vicious circle; he never has 
any reserve of nerve energy, but lives 
from hand to mouth on his capital. 
Weak and exhausted organs are always 
irritable, as we see in cases of diseased 
heart, hence we have the irritable weak- 
ness of neurasthenia. The objects we 
seek to bring out in these eases are physi- 
ological rest of the cortical cells and con- 
servation of wasted energy; these are ob- >. 
tained by curative suggestion. - 


Virtue by Suggestion 


By E. B. S. 


The enlarged mission of the motto 
owes its origin to several original women, 
prominent in Boston clubs. Briefly 
outlined, their plan is to post ethi- 
eal placards at psychologically discreet 
intervals all over the city, and thus sow 
the seeds of virtue by suggestion up and 
down the main thoroughfares and even 
in the back alleys of Greater Boston. 

The street motto is in keeping with the 
modern methods of the religious propa- 
gandist. It is modest suasion itself. 
“Leave, or take me,” it says, and all so 
quietly that its gentle reserve is sure to 
win. Taken in by moral inhalation, as 
unconsciously as the air one breathes, the 
influence of the posted maxim may 
searcely be noticed at the time it does its 
work, and therein lies its subtle efficacy. 

Among representative mottoes adopted 
for this new crusade are: “ Self-possession 
is the best possession,” and, “ Never ex- 
periment with any vice.” As soon as fa- 
miliarity may have blunted the point with 
which the maxim makes its home thrust, 
the mottoes are to be changed for 
new ones. The passer-by will, therefore, 
be on the lookout for a change of text 
from his street pulpit. 

That this crusade by suggestion is far 
from being a quixotic enterprise is at- 
tested by a very simple incident related 
by a lady who lives on Beacon Hill. “I 
had been in the habit of rushing up the 
hill,” said the lady, “ until I caught sight 
of the injunction posted at the bottom of 
one of the hill streets. It was ‘ Rest your 
horses.’ And why not rest myself, quoth 
I, instead of racing up at such an insane 
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Epi1Tor’s NotE—This article is the third of a series of talks upon modern merchandising, designed 
for the housekeeper who would get the most value for the money expended. 
y 


The field isa vast and deep 
freest inquiry and discussion. 


interesting one, and comparatively new, and the Editor welcomes the 


The Influence of Advertising 


As an Aid to Proper House Furnishing 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 


LITTLE boy once 
looked long and ear- 
nestly at the advertising 
pages of a certain 
monthly magazine, and 
then said to his mother: 
“Mamma, magazines 
are wonderful; first they tell you what 
you want, and then they tell you where 
to get it.” 

This side of advertising is one not often 
touched upon; that is, its capacity for 
suggesting. This influence has been espe- 
cially strong in house furnishing. 

It would be difficult to determine which 
came first—better taste on the part of 
the public, or better taste on the part of 
the manufacturers who advertise. But it 
is safe to say that to a large number of 
people the first inspiration for a better 
floor, a better piece of furniture, or a 
better treatment for the walls of a house, 
eame from the advertising pages of the 
magazines. 

It is true that the reading pages of 
magazines have talked persistently upon 
better taste and household art, but the 
editors have never been so persistent as 
the advertisers. Every advertiser who 
makes a wallpaper, a paint or varnish, a 
rug, colonial, mission or other furniture 
that is really good, has persistently, even 
though unintentionally, preached the gos- 
pel of good taste. Every advertisement 
containing a picture of a library table 
showing good lines has unconsciously 
reached a great many people who did not 
even know that this particular style of 
table was in good taste, but who, finding 
it put up to the publie on the calm 
assumption that the public would know it 
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was a good thing, took the first step in 
their education for better furniture. 

A great wave of better ideas in these 
things has passed over the country within 
the past ten years. A great many peo- 
ple trace this revival to the World’s Fair, 
where, for the first time, many of the 
people of the Middle West saw good pic- 
tures, furnishings, hangings and other 
things. If it is true that the World’s Fair 
stimulated a great many people along 
these lines, this too is a tribute to adver- 
tising, for most of the exhibits of this sort 
were put there for advertising purposes, 
however much they may have been along 
the line of liberal arts. 

A power for sanitation 

But it is not merely along the line of 
good taste that the advertising has helped. 
It -has also been a strong motive power 
for good sense—for better sanitation. It 
has encouraged the use of kitchen cabinets, 
reducing the work of baking, of better 
floor coverings and wall coverings for 
the kitchen, of plumbing appliances that 
are both more sanitary and more conven- 
ient, of cooking utensils of all sorts, and 
of ranges that give better service for less 
expense, all of which have, in a thousand 
small ways, improved the domestic 
machinery of the house. And it may as 
well be said right here that no matter 
how artistic the house, if the arrange- 
ments for cooking, laundry and other de- 
tails of housekeeping are not convenient, 
appropriate and sanitary, the house is not 
a good house to live in and will have 
just as bad an effect upon the taste and 
morals of the oceupants as if the living 
room were furnished with haireloth up- 
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holstery and Brussels carpets with large 
red roses on them, 
The best way to get an idea of what 
advertising has done in this field is to 
take a concrete example. Everyone, or 
nearly everyone, now knows that bare 
floors covered with rugs are not only more 
sanitary, but also more attractive. There 
was a time when nearly every good Amer- 
ican covered every inch of his floors with 
the most expensive and sometimes the 
most gorgeous carpet he could afford to 
buy. Downstairs it was Brussels or Wil- 
ton; upstairs it was at least rag carpet, 
but anyway it was always carpet. For a 
number of years there have been in nearly 
every leading magazine advertisments of 
parquetry and other kinds of hardwood 
floors and also of different kinds of floor 
wax and other preparations for keeping 
these floors in the best possible condition, 
and incidentally advertisements of rugs to 
put on such floors. While these adver- 
tisements are intended primarily for the 
people who know that hardwood floors 
with rugs on them are better than any kind 
of floor with carpet on it, these adver- 
tisements unconsciously preach to the 
people who do not yet know it the fact 
that floors covered with rugs are better 
than floors covered with carpets, and so 
each year this advertising adds others to 
the number of those who prefer rugs to 
carpets. 
Such advertising has the persistency 
and effect of a well-preached sermon. 
Incidental and sporadic articles on the 
subject always appear in the magazines 
from time to time, but they are never so 
persistent and never so much directed to 
the one point which is the object of the 
articles as are the advertisements them- 
selves. It is like the constant dropping 
of water. The reiteration of the idea that 
a bare floor is better in every way, both 
from a hygienic and an esthetic point of 
view, quietly but effectively changes the 
sentiment of an entire nation. Today you 
will hardly find a community so small in 
which some of the enlightened people do 
not have hardwood floors, or at least bare 
floors waxed, polished or filled and 
painted, with rugs scattered over them. 
In the same way has the advertising 
of kitchen cabinets worked out the prob- 
lem of furnishing the kitchen to better 
advantage. The old-fashioned kitchen 
with the usual shelves and racks, never 
enough and never in one spot, meant 
many steps for the housewife. The 
kitchen cabinet concentrates in one part 
of the kitchen every cooking and baking 
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utensil. It makes it easier to do better 
work than the old method, and at the 
same time it gives a finishing touch to 
a kitchen, makes it look better, more 
homelike, better furnished and a more at- 
tractive spot for the mistress who does 
her own work, or for the maid where 
there is one. 

Now, it is the advertising of the manu- 
facturers of these kitchen cabinets that 
has introduced them. Schools of domes- 
tie economy, articles in housekeeping pub- 
lieations and the example of neighbors, 
have all had some weight, but nothing 
has been so ‘persistent, preaching the 
advantages of the kitchen cabinet in sea- 
son and out of season, month after 
month, as the advertising. Of course, the 
advertiser has not been inspired with the 
idea of bringing about better taste in 
house furnishing. His idea has been to 
sell his goods, but since any article of 
house furnishing, in order to sell well, 
must have some good reason back of it, 
and as there is a good reason back of 
every idea in successful house furnishing, 
the advertisement, good taste and good 
sense have all been working along the 
same lines. The general effect upon the 
publie as a whole is inealeulable. 


Choice furniture at moderate cost 


So far I have touched upon only two 
phases of the question—good taste and 
utility. Without the third great element 
of economy, all this would have been 
impossible in so many homes. The fact 
is that advertising has made it possible 
for a great many people, who could not 
afford the expensive articles of the rich, 
to have artistic and attractive homes he- 
cause, first, the advertising has taught 
that good taste does not depend upon ex- 
pensiveness, and, second, advertising has 
built up business so large that it is pos- 
sible to furnish all these articles for the 
home more cheaply than they could be 
bought otherwise. 

Take, for instance, a certain piece of 
furniture. Not so very long ago nearly 
all furniture made and sold in this coun- 
try was inconceivably and impossibly 
ugly. Who is there of us who has for- 
gotten the carved, black walnut monstros- 
ities of thirty-five or forty years ago? 
Now and then some man or woman who 
had traveled abroad, whose taste had been 
cultivated and who had the means, would 
go to some special designer and have 
furniture made in accordance with his 
own good taste. Such furniture was 
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beautiful but expensive. It was all made 
by hand, and a certain set of patterns 
had to be made for each piece. Satis- 
factory furniture was out of the reach 
of the poor, however much they might 
long for better furniture. Just as soon, 
however, as any manufacturer saw the 
possibility of selling better furniture, he 
began to manufacture it on a larger 
seale. Advertising, teaching the people of 
the country, first, to prefer better furni- 
ture, and, second, where and how to get 
it, made the output of such a manufac- 
turer so large that he could afford to sell 
furniture of good design for about the 
same price as he formerly sold furniture 
of poor design. Thus advertising was 
the method of distribution which made 
possible a big business and placed better 
designs within reach of all. 

There are houses in Grand Rapids 
today making furniture not a bit infe- 
rior to the best products of the best ages 
of the past. They copy the old models, 
but copy them with good, modern work- 
manship, and then by advertising these 
models all over the country keep con- 
stantly before the people the ideas of 
good designs in furniture. It is not nec- 
essary to have genuine antiques. While 
there is a certain association about a 
really old piece of furniture that is good, 
not all old furniture is good, and mod- 
ern furniture, as far as satisfying the 
eye is concerned, if it is a particularly 

design, is just as effective in fur- 
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nishing the home well as genuine antiques. 

Turn over the pages of any good mag- 
azine, and you will find a large number 
of advertisers who are making furniture 
with which it is a pleasure to live. 

It would be an unnecessary multipli- 
cation of detail simply to mention the 
large number of household goods which 
are now advertised, each one being a 
definite improvement upon old methods 
of housekeeping. The furniture, wall cov- 
erings, paints and varnishes, floors and 
floor treatments, rugs, hangings, curtains, 
cooking stoves, heating stoves and various 
hot-water, hot-air and other appliances, 
the fireplaces and mantels, kitchen uten- 
sils, sinks, stationary tubs, poreelain-lined 
refrigerators, gas ranges, the table service, 
both china and silver, as well as excellent 
substitutes for silver in the form of table- 
ware of good designs, table linen and the 
various kinds of cupboards, plate rails, 
cabinets, cellarets, sideboards and other 
containers for these things—all these have 
been illustrated and described enthusiasti- 
cally in the pages of the magazines, until 
they have been gradually introduced into 
homes, even of the humblest sort, so that 
today the day laborer has convenience, 
comfort and attractiveness in his home 
that were wanting in palaces of kings one 
hundred and fifty years ago, and the de- 
sire for these things, as well as their 
distribution, has been largely brought 
about by the advertising in the magazine 
pages. 


Mother’s Day 


DAY of special services in honor of 

the nation’s mothers will be cele- 

brated the second Sunday in May 
all through the country. This is the sec 
ond annual observance of Mother’s Day, 
and the widespread interest in it indieates 
that it is likely to become a permanent 
institution. Credit for the inception of 
the idea is due to Miss Anna Jarvis of 
Philadelphia. Writing to this maga- 
zine, she asks that all readers of this 
periodical who may participate in the ecel- 
ebration May 9, write her what was done 
in the way of observance. 

The purposes of this celebration are to 
revive dormant filial love and gratitude; 
to be a home tie for the absent; to oblit- 
erate family estrangements; to create a 
bond of brotherhood through the wearing 


of the floral badge; to make us better 
children by getting us closer to the hearts 
of our good mothers; to brighten the 
lives of the good mothers. 

The white carnation is the symbol of 
Mother’s Day. It is urged that everyone 
wear one of these flowers on the second 
Sunday in May. Its whiteness stands for 
purity; its lasting qualities for faithful- 
ness; its fragrance for love; its wide field 
of growth for charity; its form for beauty. 
Last year Los Angeles, Cal, made the day 
a great flower festival. One newspaper 
alone had thirty thousand white carna- 
tions given it for distribution, and these 
were presented in the theaters, hospitals 
and jails. If you observe Mother’s Day, 
write about it to Miss Anna Jarvis, 2031 
North Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OR five summers the simple 
@ life has been a reality to a 
Buea family of four in a bunga- 
emery iow that is one room when 
they entertain, three rooms 

24% when they sleep. Conven- 

ienece has achieved beauty 
through many constructive details bor- 
rowed from the simplest but most artistic 
people of the world, the Japanese. Work 
is soon done where bedsteads and bureaus, 
curtains and carpets, pictures and bric- 
a-brae, are eliminated. 
The living room ean be transformed 
from indoors to outdoors. One side of 
this 15 ft by 18 ft room can be made to 
disappear when four sliding doors are 
staeked in a high ease or box on the 
outer wall of the substantial cement cot- 
tage, and a two-door opening on the op- 
posite side completes the metamorphosis 
of a parlor into a piazza, protected from 
wind by paper doors. The west wall has 
no opening. On either side of the large 
open fireplace is an alcove; in one is such 
an artistic equipment of cupboards and 
drawers that all the needs of bureau and 
writing desk are met; in the other may 
be seen a shelf of beautiful wood, 6 ft 3 
in by 3 ft, at such a hight (16 inches) 
from the floor as to form a convenient 
and substantial seat by day. In this 


A Japanese-American Bungalow 


By Sarah Angevine 


aleove stands always a flower arrange- 
ment. 

When the one table of the house is 
set, the room is transformed into a dining 
room and easily served from the kitchen. 
When the piazza living room is closed 
for the night, and the firelight flickers on 
eypress ceiling and dainty woodwork, the 
hickory couch becomes a sleeping place, 
and so does the aleove with the shelf. 
This shelf is lifted and hooked back 
against the wall, revealing a comfortable 
and properly equipped bed, with the 
spring built into the aleove. Beneath the 
spring, a large drawer runs on rollers, 
and affords admirable space for unfolded 
frocks. The front of the drawer is made 
of selected wood that runs across the 
aleove; is hinged transversely, so that the 
upper half may flap downward for open- 
ing the drawer in the daytime. 

The living room is divided from the 
children’s bedroom by three sliding 
screens, each 64% ft by 3 ft, that run easily 
in grooves above and below. The upper 
grooves are deepened to allow the raising 
of each screen panel to free it from the 
floor grooves, and thus remove it alto- 
gether when desired. In the plastered 
portion of the partition above is a win- 
dow-like opening whose delicate carvings 
seareely obstruct light and ventilation. 
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A unique overhead towel rack of bamboo 
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This little room is 6 ft by 
15 ft, and is divided by a 
similar wall and sereens % 
from the kitchen beyond. 

When the sliding screens 
are in place, there are 
three rooms; when 
moved, the whole house, 
about 20 ft by 40 ft, be- 
comes one room. 

The children have no 
lifted lids and luxurious 
bed springs, for they un- 
roll nightly mattresses and 
bedding upon their tiger- , | 
wood bed shelves, which 
their healthy youth finds 
soft. In the morning, { 
after a good sunning out- 
of-doors, this rolled bed- 
ding is stowed in the space d 
under one child’s bed | 
shelf, behind sliding doors. 


L.. 


the stove, hang bamboo 
holders, such as are sold 
for fan or flower holders, 
bearing in each segment 
of the two-inch bamboo an 
aperture for spoons, 
knives, ladles, ete, ready 
for instant use. These are 
invaluable in the country, 
but are liable to split in 
furnace-heated city houses. 

Over the sink is a slid- 
ing window, 3 ft by 3 ft 
(removable by lifting from 
grooves, like the fusuma, 
or partition screens); and 
back of the stove, two sim- 
ilar sashes with a window 
opening 6 ft by 3 ft, all 
wire screened and wooden 
barred without, efficiently 
protective yet decorative. 
The refrigerator is in the 


Under the opposite bed, Bamboo utilized tohold the cutlery trunk and tool room, for 


across the tiny room, are 
three large drawers, dividing the 6 ft by 
3 ft by 1% ft space, with sliding-door 
front. These drawers double their use- 
fulness and divide their depth with a slid- 
ing shelf or tray that holds collars, ties, 
stockings, ete. This tray can ‘be lifted 
from its cleats, if neeessary, to survey at 
once the whole lower drawer. The same 
device in a deep kitchen drawer sorts 
knives from rolling pins, ete. Over the 
bed places, dainty eupboards accommo- 
date books or hats, shut away from sight 
or care. 

Having closed the little bedroom, there 
is the kitchen, compact as a ship’s galley, 
in a floor space, 12 ft by 9 ft. Here are 
all the essentials for easy housekeeping: 
An ample closet, 3 ft by 3 ft; many shelves 
for dainty dishes and artistic cooking 
utensils; a sink with running water, 
under which is a pot closet; two deep 
drawers on the right, and three on the 
left of the zinc-covered shelf, which holds 
a three-burner, blue- 


which the hill slope pro- 
vides space underneath the kitchen. 

The unique and most envied convenience 
is the overhead towel rack of bamboo, 
above the oil stove. The three-sided frame 
is braced above and laterally, graceful, 
yet firm as the house. Along slots in the 
horizontal side bars ten rods slide freely. 
Here may be dried wet clothes as well as 
the usual dish towels. The heavier wet 
clothes find still further accommodation 
on a drying rack or frame, fashioned 
after the style of the ham or smoke rack 
of old kitchens. This is hinged on one 
edge, and the opposite edge is lowered, by 
pulleys placed on the kitchen ceiling, to 
receive a miscellaneous burden for drying 
in the hot upper air of the room, quite 
out of the way. 

Night ventilation is amply provided by 
the three kitchen windows, and by the 
three transoms in the front or living 
room, which extend the entire width of 
the outer doors, eighteen feet in all. Each 


flame oil stove, with 
movable oven; a cup- 
board under the stove 
for irons, ete. Suf- 
ficient closet, drawer 
and shelf-table room 


is afforded the cook 
and dish washer 


without stepping 
from her place. At 


the side of the sink, 
and, again, alongside 


Floor plan, showing how one room serves for three 
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transom has a shutter, hinged sash and 
fixed wire screen. 

Indoor plumbing and several closets add 
comfort. For the morning toilet, there 
are no washstands, to be sure, but in the 
privacy of a small family there is the 
porcelain kitchen sink, or white agate 
hand basins on portable Chinese stools, 
behind enfolding screens; and, best of 
all, on pleasant days, the sun yard, where 
a cold spray starts the day deliciously. 

The sun yard is a roofless room, which, 
though detached, may become part of the 
house by bolting open its swinging doors 
to meet those of the kitchen and adjoin- 
ing dressing closet. Not only for open-air 
spray in the morning, but for a sun bath 
on its benches after the ocean dip, is the 
sun yard eagerly sought. Bathing suits 
and towels may be identified by initials 
painted at the terminus of overhead wires, 
that thus become the proper hanging 
place for the different members of the 
family. To the housekeeper, the un- 
winded, sunny room means shelter for 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


outdoor laundry work or culinary duties, 
and the drying of wet clothes. 

In the closets (even of the lavatory) 
there is no wasted ceiling space, for shelf 
rises above shelf to accommodate winter 
storage, or summer reserves. Horizontal 
closets above the short passageways lower 
the ceilings there by two feet, but provide 
for the mattresses in winter, the valises 
in summer. To find firewood for the 
open fire, the floor matting is lifted, re- 
vealing a trap door that uncovers a box 
full of wood stowed from under the 
house. Similar floor closets can hold rub- 
bers, shoes or games. 

In the cottage many windows and doors 
slide, thus conserving the floor space de- 
manded by the sweep of hinged doors. 
Exit is on several sides, affording a pro- 
tected doorway in time of driving storm; 
very necessary in an exposed situation. 

The game this family has played for 
five summers is how to do without. No 
essential comfort is absent from this bun- 
galow, while the freedom from unneces- 
sary cares insures recreation and joy. 


One Flower Bed: One Hundred Dollars 


HIS is the gardening month, the 

month of delving in good brown 

earth, of executing the plans which 
shall make the garden a bower of beauty 
a few weeks hence. Do these plans in- 
elude an effort to win the $100 prize for 
the most effective bed of flowers or foli- 
age plants in which the two letters 
“G H” appear as the motif, details of 
which were announced in the April issue 
of this magazine? Can you think of a 
more delightful way of earning one hun- 
dred dollars? And if you are not for- 
tunate enough to capture the first prize, 
there is a second prize of $50. 

Already we know of one garden in 
which the exquisite double portulaca will, 
in its low growing modesty, do its utmost 
to win that one hundred dollars. We 
have heard rumors of beds of more pre- 
tentious plants, which will also bloom, not 
only to give their owners joy in their 
own intrinsic beauty, but to win, if pos- 
sible, this grand prize. 

Bear in mind that the better the loca- 
tion of the bed the greater likelihood it 
has of winning. Such a multitude of 


ways there are of laying out such a bed! 
The “G H” is merely the motif, and it 
can stand alone or it may become a part 
of a more elaborate design. 

On or before June 1 send to the Gar- 
den Editor of this magazine a postal 
card notifying him of your intention to 
try for the prize. Only those who enter 
in this way are eligible to prize awards. 
Should the number of entries warrant it, 
there will be five other prizes of $10 each, 
of which announcement will be made 
later. 

A good, clear photograph of each bed, 
with its surroundings, must be submitted 
between August 20 and September 15, 
together with a clear, concise statement 
of size of bed, its location and all of the 
details regarding the plants and colors 
employed in working out the design. On 
these the decisions of the judges will be 


Make your entries at once. The 
conditions of the contest are so simple 
that we hope there will be thousands of 
entries from all over this great country. 
For full particulars, read the announce- 
ment in the April issue. 
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Too Late 


The best man at a certain home wed- 
ding put on a short overcoat over his 
dress suit, failing to notice that the long 
tails hung below the top coat. As he 
walked down Main street to the ceremony 
a friend pinned up the tails for him. 
This fact was entirely forgotten by the 
best man until he stood in a highly 
conspicuous position in the bridal circle. 
The knowledge of his pinned-up coat tails 
suddenly dawned upon him, too late. T. 


Dowager—So you are commencing a 
practice here. You’re rather young, 
aren’t you? 

Young Medico—Oh—er—well—I only 
expect to start on children first, you 
know. 


Mrs Jones—You are not married yet, 
are you? 

Miss Brown—No; but I’m engaged, 
and that’s as good as being married. 

Mrs Jones—Ethel, it’s a whole lot 
better, if only you knew. 


Little Ghosts 
By Frederick White 


that go flying by night 
a most terrible fright. 
Just think how you'd feel 
If you heard a loud squeal 


And saw this 


astonishing sight. 
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Come, drop your puzzle pic- 
tures for a few minutes, sis- 


ters and brothers, gather 
‘round, and if you ean eatch a 
glimpse of the Editor beneath 
the avalanche of letters preeipi- 
tated by that March article on 
“Unexpected Guests,” please 
pay attention to what he has to 
say. 

It—was—a—joke! 

It ought to have been so 
labeled, of course. It was, to 
be sure, plausible in its man- 
ner, and our Nebraska friend 
who writes, “ Please show your 
curious and distressed readers 
where to laugh,” may have rea- 
3on on her side. But we editors 
thought the satire would be 
appreciated. 

I wish there were space for 
liberal yuuiations from the very 
interesting letters which have 
brought their expressions of 
reproof, disgust, bewilderment. 
One thing at least the incident 
brings out clearly: our femi- 
nine readers are deeply inter- 
ested in the problem of how to 
entertain unexpected guests; 
they take pride in their re- 
soureefulness in this emergency, 
and as to good sense and good 
taste in entertaining, they have 
their convictions. Let us quote 
from a few of the letters: 

All the way from Oregon are 
wafted these melancholy words: 
“What a mess it must have 
been! I thought of that com- 
bination of sun-warmed beets, 
warmed in fat from a boiled 
hen, and raw potatoes mixed 
with chopped cinnamon bark— 
quite indigestible, to say the 
least—garnished with seeds 
taken from plum _pits—last 
year’s plums at that!” 

Our near neighbor Connee- 
tieut, finds: “ Through all there 
is an undercurrent of desperate 
resolve to do the up-to-date 


thing or die, which is close to 
the pathetic.” 

Mrs Maegowan of Massa- 
ehusetts is ironical: “It was 
certainly a mistake to remove 
the raisins from those two 
cookies; they would have come 
in handy as hats for some of 
the characters of Shakespeare 
evolved from one cooky. A 
guest read the article to me 
with great interest yesterday, 
and extracted a promise from 
me, as she was leaving, to make 
Ophelia scattering flowers from 
a cooky when next she came to 
eall on me.” 

Mrs Giesecke of Pennsyl- 
vania hopes “the guests found 
on their way home a hospitable 
inn or some place where they 
could get some food, something 
to supplement the beets in 
chicken oil warmed in the sun 
and the raw potatoes with 
dressing of butter color and 
those two wonderful cookies.” 

Mrs Soule opines that “the 
entertained friends will never 
again pay that woman an un- 
expected visit.” 

Mrs Sanders of West Vir- 
ginia, who was scandalized by 
the erude methods of entertain- 
ing, asks: “ Why resort to pie- 
plant leaves for decoration? 
And her entertaining (?) was 
‘a success from start to finish’! 
Did she think she was entertain- 
ing when she was taking the 
parings from three medium- 
sized potatoes to the sheep? 
Which do you think they would 
enjoy the most, Mrs F’s society 
or her welcome in plum pits?” 

“Our hostess complacently 
remarks that her entertaining 
was a success from start to 
finish. If only those guests 
could be heard from!” 

One of the husbands hits off 
the situation exactly. His 
wife writes: “Is it a joke? 
Please indicate hereafter by 


some sort of sign and prevent 
inharmonious discussion in- 
dulged in by dull _ though 
worthy families. Our Pater 
says it is just a burlesque on 
the craze for artistic (?) lun- 
cheons that are taking the place 
of good food in our modern 
hospitality.” 


The “G. H.,” too, added to 
the weight of the incoming 
mail bags. The preponderance 
of sentiment at this writing is 
favorable to the use of the ini- 
tials on the cover as it was 
done in Mareh—that is, so far 
as the letters go. Some of our 
subscribers, on the other hand, 
are vehemently opposed, and 
the points made against the 
idea, we must confess, are 
forcible. Thus Mrs Wolfe 
writes: “Personally, I should 
no more think of using the 
initials than of calling the 
magazine’s neighbors on my 
table ‘ Scrib’ and ‘Cent’ Our 
family is a conglomerate of 
ages and interests, and G. H. 
does represent a distinct and 
welcome individuality. It is 
quoted and read and _ used 
through the month more than 
any one of the ten regular 
and unaccountably irregular 
tenants of the magazine table.” 

Richard Moneure says: “ The 
letters G. H. would not stand 
for a better plaee than Ged’s 
House. All homes may beeome 
worthy to bear the name.” 

“G. H. is all right, and is 
certainly Good for Her,” says 
A. V. Overton. 

“G. H. means Greatest Help 
to me. My husband laughingly 
calls your magazine my Bible.” 
This from Ohio. 

“ There is a long list,” writes 
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Mrs Magill, “ of the best words 
in the alphabet beginning with 
those two good helpful letters 
that would make volumes of 
higher thought. The magazine 
is so fresh and up-to-date; I 
look for it each month as ea- 
gerly as I would the face of a 
dear friend. I am one who 
gets out to visit but seldom, 
but I am greatly interested in 
all the leading questions that 
point to the betterment of 
woman’s life. How interdepend- 
ent we are on each other to 
make life well worth living and 
how far each kind and helpful 
werd goes, is beyond our ken.” 

An anonymous friend de- 
elares that our big black 
“@. H.” looks to him like 
“ @reat Hoodoo.” “ Your mag- 
azine,” he goes on to say, “ has 
a dignified position of many 
years’ standing and it certainly 
is a Great Help in thousands 
of Good Homes from Georgia 
to Halifax. I think it does not 
need such Gigantic Heralding 
to eall attention to it. It is 
a pity in these days of rushing 
and whirling and General Hul- 
labaloo that there is not time 
to give words their full names 
and not have to resort to such 
common and undignified abbre- 
viations as ’phone, photo, bus, 
grip, ete, which we continually 
hear. The big G. H. gives me 
the same feeling.” 

G. H.—What does it stand for? 

Why, God and Heaven, first. 
Fer Good Home making leads 

@ man 
For God and Heaven to 
thirst. 


Fer what is God but love? 
And what is Home but 
Heaven, 
When man and wife are lovers 


still, 
And children are God-given? 


G. H. is for Great Hearts, 
The brotherhood of man, 
Which must include the uni- 

verse 
Of life in its great plan. 
C. J. L. Pierce. 


WITH THE EDITOR 


There are $$$ awaiting 
good Discoveries. Moreover, 
the warm season is the time 
for voyages of Discovery. 
While gossiping (?) on the 
hotel or summer cottage ve- 
randa, riding on the boat or 
cars, or visiting old friends, 
don’t forget to jot down those 
clever ideas which crop out in 
conversation, for there may be 
money in them. Lots of our 
readers are making pin money 
in this way. 

We pay one cent per printed 
word for Discoveries, cash on 
acceptance. We have decided 
to make this two cents per word 
for the shorter ones, say, thirty 
words long or under. For this 
is only fair, some of the shorter 
ones being among the best. 

Numerous friends have writ- 
ten to inquire how to send in 
their Discoveries. These need 
not be typewritten, but the 
clearer the writing, the better, 
of course. And be sure to put 
your name and address on each 
sheet or Discovery. <A para- 
graph may pass through sev- 
eral hands for reading and dis- 
cussion, and property which is 
labeled is a great deal safer 
than that which is not. It is 
not too much to say that hun- 
dreds of Discoveries pass 
through our hands every month. 
They are read by several per- 
sons before acceptance, and 
oftentimes referred to expert 
chemists and workers in va- 
rious lines. The Discoverer 
ean readily see how important 
it is to have her or his work 
so labeled that it ean be readily 
claimed. 

Please address the envelope 
containing Discoveries with the 
word “Discoveries” in the 
eorner. Do not address it to 
me personally. It is much bet- 
ter not to inelude subscriptions 
or other business in with Dis- 
coveries. 

It is in order to remind new 
friends or new Discoverers 
that the same Discovery is of- 
tentimes made by several per- 
sons. One idea has been known 
to come in here as many as fif- 
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teen or twenty times, from dif- 
ferent writers. So great repe- 
tition, however, is unusual. 
There are many reasons which 
account for the rejection of 
paragraphs offered—so many 
that it is impractical for us to 
inform contributors personally 
of them. The most successful 
of our Discovery contributors 
do not expect to sell us all 
which they submit. New con- 
tributors are sometimes very 
much offended because few of 
their first offerings, or none, 
are taken. This is a matter of 
business purely, with no per- 
sonal bias or consideration. 

With these conditions clearly 
understood, there is just now 
a particularly good market for 
paragraphs intended for this 
department, and we should like 
to have the Discovery drawer 
in the big cabinet filled up 
soon. 


The existence of a Discovery 
Club was recorded in the April 
number. Now comes news of 
a similar institution in St Paul. 
Minn, maintained by the Dames 
of the Round Table. A mem- 
ber of this organization, Mrs 
Fiske, writes: “ Believing that 
the usefulness of the Discovery 
Department of G. H. was not 
yet fully appreciated, and tak- 
ing the story of the ‘ Jinger 
Jar’ in the January number, 
1907, as a basis, I announeed 
that on a certain date there 
would be the opening of the 
‘Discovery jar,’ and Diseover- 
ies were solicited. On the day 
appointed, to our surprise, 
the jar arrived well filled 
and the ideas expressed were 
found to be so sensible that an 
urgent request was voiced for 
a refilling of the jar immedi- 
ately. Many of the Discover- 
ies were original.” 


Editor 
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BYOUR OBSER VERS’ 


# A young millionaire was suddenly 
stricken blind, and his feminine relatives 
have been exceedingly busy keeping him 
entertained. One of them hit upon this 
scheme for a birthday gift: She made a 
large portfolio of dark green leather, 
tooled for decoration, and containing 
commodious pockets. Into this portfolio 
are slipped stories, sketches and poems, 
particularly cheerful, cut from the current 
magazines, of the style suitable to the 
blind man’s taste. Friends of the family 
see that the pockets are always full, and 
the person who reads to the afflicted young 
man is spared the trouble of looking up 
something he might enjoy hearing. Be- 
sides, there is always the added delight of 
selecting at random and not knowing what 
is coming. I might add, in passing, that 
“Mrs Dugan’s Discovery” has a per- 
manent place in this portfolio. Moe. 


# For an outside window box nothing is 
more attractive than sweet peas. Sow the 
seed with a lavish hand, one shade to 
each box, and do not make any effort 
to train them against the house. The 
peas will first fall over the edge of the 
box, perhaps to a depth of two feet, and 
then, as it is the nature of them to grow 
up, will turn and start upward, making 
a beautiful pale green mane with an out- 
ward curve. When in blossom the effect 
is beautiful. M. C. D. 


# We had moved into an entirely new 
house, whereof the backyard was a bare 
strip of unshaded brown earth, which had 
been plowed and rolled. My mother made 
inquiry as to the best method of seeding 
the ground for a permanent grass plot and 
an old seedsman advised her to add to 
the ordinary mixture of lawn grass seed 
a generous allowance of dwarf white 
clover seed, and a good sprinkling of oats. 
The oats, he said, would spring up high, 
and, by shading, ‘protect the tender grass 
roots from the burning hot sun until they 
had a fair start, after which they would 
go on growing strongly, while the oats, 
having fulfilled their mission, would die 
out. The clover weuld also help in pro- 
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teeting the grass roots, and, its blossoms 
being so near the ground, would not be 
clipped off by the lawn mower, but would 
mature, seed and re-sow itself for after 
years. A. D. 


# A public school teacher, recognizing the 
danger of the common drinking cup, has 
taught her pupils to line the eup, before 
each drink, with a fresh piece of paper, 
pushing it well in with the closed hand 
and bending the paper over the brim to 
insure a covered edge. She has also 
taught the children to use paper cornu- 
copias for drinking eups. G. §. T. 


# Some “ poor but honest” young friends 
of mine were trying to live on a pro- 
fessor’s salary and at the same time to 
build themselves a house. When spring 
came they gave up their lodgings, rented 
one of the small, portable houses, had it 
set up on their lot and camped there for 
the summer, In this way they were 
enabled to watch the building and see 
that it was exactly what they wished it 
to be, they had all the fun of an unusual 
vacation experience and they found such 
a simple holiday, without traveling ex- 
penses, a most economical one. J. O. 


# My husband and I whiled away some 
hours on a long trip by writing limericks 
containing the names of the different 
cities through which we passed. The 
little book of nonsense is a pleasant 
souvenir of our trip. M. B. T. 


# A pretty, new idea for children’s Sun- 
day is to have the collection plates or 
baskets passed by the small boys and 
girls and have each plate filled with flow- 
ers. As these pretty blossoms are handed 
down the pews, each member of the con- 
gregation takes one of the children’s flow- 
ers. Before this is done it is well to have 
the person in charge of the services an- 
nounce that the children’s offering will be 
received. This simple little attention will 
please the older people. Flowers are 
plentiful at that time of year, and no 
extra expense is necessary, for people 
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are glad to donate them. But they must 
look fresh and bright when given. L. C. 


@ Mothers, do not be in too great a 
hurry about teaching small children to 
“blow” the nose. I was very proud 
because my baby had mastered this ac- 
complishment so young, and Ly a too 
constant use of it during a head cold I 
brought about a gathering behind her 
ear drum. The drum had to be lanced, 
and a pretty sick baby, some anxious days 
and nights and a specialist’s bill too long 
for comfort, were the results of the 
“blowing.” Cleansing a child’s nostrils 
once or twice daily with cotton twirled 
on the end of an orangewood stick is a 
good preventive of, and often a cure for, 
the tendency to catarrh and the running 
nose so often seen in children, even when 
they are not “having colds.” E. V. H. 


@ A matter of great importance in long- 
distance conversation over the ’phone is 
to be properly timed. This can be done 
with a three-minute sandglass, which can 
be bought for ten cents. Place this in a 
convenient place and many a dime can be 
saved by timing your talks accurately. 
B. B. See. 


# <A substitute for the expensive cedar 
chest is made by lining a box or old chest 
with the wood from cigar boxes, which 
is cedar and saturated with tobacco. 
This makes the chest doubly secure 
against moths. B. L. H. 


# With an outfit consisting of a toy bath- 
tub and pail, a rubber doll, a small 
sponge, a piece of soap, ete, our little one 
will amuse herself for two hours every 
day. We made her an apron out of 
table oilcloth, to tie around her waist 
to keep her dress dry. Mrs A. W. 


@ For the past twenty-five years I have 
been in a business which necessitates the 
storing through the summer months of a 
large quantity of the finest imported wools. 
I have proved to my own satisfaction 
that cotton cloth is a perfect protection 
against moths of all kinds. I put my 
wools in pasteboard boxes and then pack 
them in large, firmly stitched cotton bags. 
I have found many moth millers on the 
outside of the bags, evidently attracted by 
the odor of the wool, but not in a single 
instance have the wools been harmed. My 
only precaution is to assure myself that 
the bags are firm and whole. As I keep 


these bags in an open attic—“ where 
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moths most do congregate ”—it seems tc 
have been a good test of the merits of 
eotton cloth as a moth protector. O. C. 


& Any firmly woven material will be 
as effectual. The merit of the plan lies 
in the tightness of the bags. The Editors. 


# From an old piece of garden hose, eut 
two pieces, each one inch long. Slip these 
over the ends of the faucets in the kitchen 
sink. The china will not be chipped nor 
the handles broken. E. N. F. 


@ In making caps for a small baby it 
contributes much to the comfort of the 
little wearer if only one string be used, 
just long enough to reach across under 
the chin comfortably and pin to the 
opposite corner with a safe little baby 
pin, leaving an inch or two of lace 
trimmed end. For a baby still lying 
down, a bunchy bow, no matter where 
you tie it, can never be as comfortable 
as this arrangement. E. V. H. 


@ At a very informal party the hostess 
was confronted with the problem of bring- 
ing together several guests quite unknown 
to each other. Her desire was to avoid 
the awkwardness of so many introduc- 
tions. She found a solution in this way: 
In the dressing rooms each guest was 
supplied with a small black mask. In 
the drawing room no introductions took 
place, but everyone talked with everyone 
else. On account of the masks, it seemed 
easy and natural to do this, when other- 
wise it would have been impossible. Of 
course the masks were small, and the 
costumes and statures of the masquerad- 
ers helped to identify them later on. 
After this impromptu masquerade was 
over the guests felt most delightfully 
acquainted with each other, and the hos- 
tess could congratulate herself that the 
stiffness which usually marks the first 
half hour of such a party was completely 
lacking. R. 


@ In the January number a Discoverer 
told how she used an extra thimble on the 
first finger of her left hand to protect it 
from pricks of the needle. My embroid- 
ery teacher told me that a thimble for 
that especial purpose could be bought at 
any department store for ten cents. It is 
like the ordinary thimble in shape, but is 
smooth. It has one great advantage, as 
anyone who embroiders will know, and 
that is quite a large hole at the side, so 
that you may feel and guide your work 
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to better advantage, while it is almost 
impossible to prick yourself. J. M. A. 


@ My husband bought a pair of tin roof- 
ing shears for ten cents, and I now find 
I cannot keep hduse without them. We 
use them to cut picture wire, wire window 
screening, metal of any kind. I also use 
them to cut the wire stems of flowers in 
hat trimming, and when I wanted to 
divide my muffin pan, holding a dozen 
muffins, with a few clips the roofing shears 
eut the pan in two, making two little 
pans, each holding six! We also cut 
rope, pack cord and a dozen other things 
with them, much to the saving of my 
ordinary scissors. L. A. B. 


# I buy sheer white muslin neckties for 
twenty-five cents, and cut them in two and 
hem the ends, making dainty and inexpen- 
sive bonnet strings for my baby, with very 
little work. Barbara. 


# Our laundry goes out each Monday. 
This used to mean many valuable minutes 
spent listing the clothes. Now, everyone 
has his or her own laundry bag, whieh 
they bring to the sewing room on Monday 
morning with a list of contents and their 
name on the list. This makes only the 
household linen for “ Mother” to list. 
The plan works beautifully, although the 
little four-year-old still needs the big sis- 
ter’s assistance in her list. Mrs 8S. 


# In my garden were several bird houses 
which were a great disappointment to me 
for many years, as the birds would not 
build in them. We discovered, finally, 
that the houses all faced the no-th and 
east. We changed them to south and west 
and they are now always well occupied. 
L. H. 


@To announce an engagement in an 
amusing way, give a small bag to each 
guest. In each bag is a tiny cat, around 
whose neck is a ribbon from which hang 
the cards of the future bride and groom. 
To the cats’ tails are tied little wedding 
bells. In this way the “cat is let out of 
the bag.” B. L. H. 


# If your children are slow about learn- 
ing the multiplication tables, make a game 
out of it, and teach them to play “ buzz.” 
Starting with “one,” they count in turn, 
ealling one number and all its multiples 
buzz. Supposing seven is buzz, then in- 
stead of fourteen, twenty-one and all the 
multiples of seven, buzz must be said 
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every time. Anyone making a mistake 
must drop out of the game. By changing 
the number that is buzz often, the multi- 
plication tables are soon learned.- L. G. 


@ During the summer I was ill with 
nervous disorders and was naturally very 
irritable. When I began to mend, I 
noticed how exactly my eight-year-old 
daughter had copied my tone, frown and 
entire manner. It seemed she was ab- 
sorbing every bad habit I had so unecon- 
sciously formed during the time when 
I was least responsible for my actions. 
I decided to let her copy something worth 
while, so whenever I felt the least irri- 
tation I forced myself to laugh. It was 
very hard at first, but it paid, for the 
laugh comes easily now. It is the best 
lubricant for domestic machinery known, 
and my little imitator laughs also when 
tasks annoy or brother teases. The chil- 
dren quarrel less than formerly, and as 
for myself, the habit has been more bene- 
ficial to me than medicines. “ Oklah.” 


# A word of warning regarding the use 
of glass fruit jars for holding food sup- 
plies. The jars are much advised by 
writers on household matters, but I al- 
ways cringe when I read such advice. 
Glass will chip off at the least touch. 
If one must use them, paste a narrow 
binding of paper, wet with the white 
of an egg, over the edge of the an ao 


renew as it becomes necessary. 


# The difficulty with which the front of 
a “Dutch neck” is kept lower than the 
back is overcome by this simple device: 
Sew long tapes on the inside of the two 
front corners, and before fastening the 
waistband pass these tapes under the arms 
and tie behind. Do not cross the tapes 
in front. T. L. B. 


# To press men’s trousers, lay the legs 
on the board and press first perfectly flat, 
with the seams on the edges. This method 
takes the bag from the knees. After- 
wards crease as desired, keeping the 
seams together. L. D. 


# The most useful garment that I own is 
a combination dust and rain coat which is 
of so light weight that it ean always go 
into a well-packed suitcase. It serves also 
as a kimono on skort trips, or on the 
train, and I never travel without it. At 
an umbrella-manufacturing place I bought 
goods from a piece that they were going te 
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use for silk umbrellas, and had it made 
in straight-line style to come to the bottom 
of my dress. It may be bought in any 
dark color, and I could find nothing like 
it at the department stores. In traveling 
it does save one’s clothes very much in- 
deed. Mrs W. E. W. 


# One mother broke her daughter of 
untidiness in her room by plaeing in it a 
barrel while she was at school. With 
seeming recklessness she put into it every- 
thing that was out of order in the room. 
The barrel was two-thirds full and the 
child’s faee a study when she saw it. 
Not a word was said then, but in a very 
few days she said, “ Mamma, can the 
barrel be taken out of my room now? 
I will take care of my things.” And she 
kept her promise. B. G. F. 


# Now that the regular square and round 
flower beds have disappeared from the 
center of the lawn, and we are planting 
our flowers in a “hardy border” back 
against the fence, it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to get the wavy, irregular line which 
landseape gardeners insist upon. We 
know how it ought to go, but we cannot 
make the “man” spade it just where we 
wish it. A very good way to mark it is 
to lay down the garden hose; that takes 
on beautiful curves, is heavy enough to 
stay where it is put, and the “man” can 
see exactly where his spade is to go. 
M. D. J. 


#1 wanted some croutons in a hurry, 
and found there was not time to do them 
in the usual way, in the oven. I put 
the squares of bread in the corn popper, 
held it over the hot fire, shaking fre- 
quently—and soon had my eroutons. 
L. R. A. 


#@ At an announcement party, the sue- 
cessful experiment was tried of passing 
to each guest, when things were well 
under way, a daffodil. In the eup of 
every flower was tucked a crumpled, tiny 
paper heart on which was written the 
names of the engaged couple. The fun 
of discovery was genuine and the surprise 
complete. Daffodils are especially suited 
to the purpose on account of the shape 
of the flower. E. W. 


# An excellent outdoor tender for a little 
baby was fashioned out of a stout piece 
of eanvas laid upon the piazza floor and 
fastened at the corners to the piazza posts 
by strong cords pulled so tightly that the 


edges of the canvas were raised to a slant- 
ing wall. In the center of the canvas was 
fastened an ivory ring, and to this the 
strap that went around the baby’s waist 
was attached. The device was a simple 
one, yet it made a clean and safe spot 
where the baby could be left to herself. 
A. F. 


# A game we like very much is played on 
a common checker board by placing the 
men in diagonally 
opposite corners 
of the board, 
making moves 
straight, right, 
left or zigzag, 
jumping to any empty space or to as 
many empty spaces as there may be, keep- 
ing all the men on the board all the time. 
The one who ean pvt all his men in his 
opponent’s corner first wins by calling 
“Home” first. The game is especially 
suitable for children. We call it “ imita- 
tion.” O. E. B. 


@ What woman has not, a dozen times 
a day, wished that she had the strength 
of her husband’s fingers in her own 
hands? I have found a handy substi- 
tute in the common celothespin. When 
the set screw of the meat chopper, the 
bread mixer and other utensils which 
have to be screwed onto the edge of the 
table won’t serew up tight enough, then 
I just slip a eclothespin over the offend- 
ing serew and with that leverage I can 
set or release at will. H. W. R. 


# In damp weather, the holes in the tops 
of china salt shakers become clogged with 
salt, which hardens and is then difficult 
to remove. A little stiff bristle brush, 
such as is given with bottles of liquid glue, 
will be found “ just the thing,” as it is 
slender enough to enable one to reach the 
holes from the inside and brush away 
every particle of salt. G. B. 


# For a steamer letter, or letter to an 
invalid, get together as many envelopes 
as possible that will fit one inside of the 
other. If a ealling ecard envelope is the 
smallest procurable, make a few smaller 
ones to fit inside. Put some little message 
in the smallest, seal it and write something 
on the outside and place it in the next 
larger envelope. Write something on this 
one, seal it and inelose it in the next 
larger envelope and so on. I have been 
able to put twenty-four envelopes, one in- 
side of the other, making the five smallest 
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ones myself. Instead of writing, elip- 
pings or photographs or sketches ean be 
put on the envelopes. E. M.S. 


#1 have learned that by planting Jap- 
anese climbing cucumbers by the porch, 
in well-enriched soil and keeping the vines 
well watered, I have a heautiful shade 
and at the same time plenty of fresh 
“cukes ” for the table, as well as a good 
supply of pickles for future use. I use 
poultry netting for a support for the 
vines, though they will climb on any- 
thing. The fruits should be picked as 
fast as they become large enough, to 
insure continuous bearing till frost. They 
may be protected from light frosts by 
hanging a sheet over the vines. They 
may be planted as late as August (in 
Arkansas) and give a good yield. C. T. 


# Do you ever need to use a dirty public 
telephone? Then put your chest close 
against the mouthpiece and proceed as 
usual. Be sure to use chest tones. G. C. 

This Discovery has been tested, and 
while the voice sounds very far away, yet 
it ean be heard distinctly. The Editors. 


# In ease of limited closet room, tack 
a piece of denim about six inches wide 
underneath the closet hooks on which to 
pin skirts. Just about one-half of the 
pressing usually required will be needed 
to keep them in shape if earefully pinned. 
M. P. 


@ We regulate the allowances of our chil- 
dren by their age, the four-year-old baby 
getting four cents a week, the seven-year- 
old son seven cents and the nine-year-old 
daughter, nine cents a week. In that way 
there is no unfairness, and advancing age 
brings some compensation. On birthdays 
they receive the square of their ages in 
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will get on her next birthday ten times 
ten bright pennies. This money they are 
allowed to spend as they like, and I am 
pleased to note how careful they generally 
are, and how far they make it go. M. T. 


# An ironing board devised for ironing 
a baby’s dresses and princesse petticoats 


is equally useful now that the baby in 
question is ironing her own shirtwaists. 
The small end is hollowed out, as in the 
diagram, and slips into the shoulders and 
sleeve tops in the most accommodating 
manner. We find it more convenient than 
the separate sleeve board M. W. 


# When making pies, instead of cutting 
the usual openings in the top crust, I 
cut the word “ Apple” or “ Minee.” At 
Thanksgiving I used the word “ Thanks- 
giving,” and at Christmas “ Merry Christ- 
mas.” I also made a Christmas tree on 
one and on another a wreath and bell. 
I have used also the names of different 
members of the family. Mrs M. W. B. 


# A row of peony bushes, showy and 
beautiful during the few weeks they are 
in bloom, are something more than 
a mass of green leaves the rest of the 
season. There is planted in May a row 
of climbing nasturtiums just back of the 
peonies. With rich soil and plenty of 
moisture, they form long runners, which, 
with a little help from the gardener, twine 
over and through the bushes, and give a 
perfect hedgerow of brilliant blossoms 


bright pennies, so the nine-year-old girl till frost comes. H. L. J. 
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A Daughter of Neptune 
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